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Art. I. Jounson’s Prefaces to the Works of the Englifh Poets. Vo- 
lume II. Vid. latt Month’s Review, Art. I, 


MiIiLtTovNn. 
HE active part which Milton took in the public tranfac- 
tions of the times he lived in, will ever fubjeét him to 
the mifreprefentations of partiality or prejudice. In the biogra- 
phical part of the preface before us, we have obferved fome paf- 
fages not totally free from the influence of one of thefe prin- 
ciples. 

In the opening of the narrative, after mentioning fome other 
particulars of his family, we are told that * his father had two 
fons, John the poet, and Chriftopher, who ftudied the law, 
and adhered, as the law taught him, to the King’s party. 
After the acceffion of King James, he was knighted, and 
made a judge; but, his conttitution being too weak for bufi- 
nefs, he retired before any difreputable compliances became 
neceflary.” Fenton fays, ‘* by too eafy a compliance with 
*¢ the doctrines of the court, both religious and civil, he at- 
** tained to the dignity of being made a judge of, the Common 
*¢ Pleas, of which he died divefted not long after the Revolu- 
“‘ tion.” As he is faid to have adhered te what the law taught 
him, we will hope, though there doth not feem much reafon to 
believe, that he retired before any dilreputable compliances be- 
came neceflary. Yet, when the difpofition of the times is con- 
fidered, it is far from probable that he fhould have been ad- 
vanced from the obfcurity of chamber practice, which he fol- 
lowed, to fit as a judge in the court of Common Pleas, unlefs 
his readinefs of compliance had been previoufly known. But, 
perhaps, as he adhered, as the law taught him, to King Charles’s 


party, the biographer thought him entitled to fome little indul- 
gence. 
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Milton was firft educated under a domeftic tutor, and after- 
ward fent to St. Paul’s fchool; from whence, in the beginning 
of his fixteenth year, he was removed to Cambridge. We are 
told, * there is reafon to fufpect that he was regarded in his col- 
lege with no great fondnefs. That he obtained no fellowfhip 
is certain; but the unkindnefs with which he was treated was 
not merely negative. I am afhamed,’ continues the biographer, 
© to relate what I fear is true, that Milton was the laft ftudent 
in either univerfity, that fuffered the public indignity of corpo- 
ral correction. 

© Jt was, in the violence of controverfial hoftility, objeled to him, 
that he was expelled: this he fteadily denies, and it was apparently 
not tru¢; but it feems plain from his own verfes to Dicdati, that he 
had incurred Ru/ffication; a temporary difmiffion into the country, 
with perhaps the lofs of a term: 

Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revifere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor ; 

Nec duri libet ufque minas perferre magiftri, 
Cteraque ingenio ron fubeunda meo, 

‘ Icannot find any meaning but this, which even kindnefs and 
reverence can give to the term, vetiti /aris, “‘ a habitation from 
which he is excluded ;” or how exi/e can be otherwife interpreted. 
He declares yet more, that he is weary of enduring the threats of a 
rigorous mafter, and fomething elfe, which a temper like his cannot un- 
dergo. What was more than threat was evidently punifhment.’ 

f the evidence of Milton’s fuffering the public indignity of 
corporal correction reft only on the above quoted lines, there is 
certainly a conftruction put upon them which the fenfe by no 
means requires. By rendering ceteraque in the fingular number, 
the application which in the original is general, in the tranfla- 
tion is made particular, There are many infults and indigni- 
ties which academical fubordination might make him liable to, 
befide corporal correétion, or the threats of ruftication or ex- 
pulfion, which a temper like Milton’s might find a difficulty in 
fubmitting to. But fuppofing the conjecture to be true, fhame 
would furely never fuffer him even to allude to what he could 
not but think of with the utmoft indignation, nor is it probable 
he would ever wifh to revifit fcenes where he had fuffered fuch 
public indignity. 

When the biographer comes to that part of Milton’s life 
wien he returned from abroad, he tells us, that * hearing of 
the differences between the King and parliament, he thought~ 
it proper to haften home, rather than pafs his life in foreign 
amufements while his countrymen were contending for their 
rights. At his return he hired- a lodging at the houfe of one 
Rufiel a taylor, in St. Bride’s Church-yard, and undertook the 
education of John and Edward Philips, his fifter’s fons. Find- 


ing his rooms too little, he took a houfe and garden in Alderf- 
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gate -ftreet. Here he received more boys to be boarded and in- 
ftruéted.’? He then breaks of his narrative to exclaim; © Let 
not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look with fome de- 

ree of merriment on great promifes and {mall performance, on 
the man who haftens home, becaufe his countrymen are. con- 
tending for their liberty, and, when he reaches the fcene of 2c- 
tion, vapours away his patriotifm in a private boarding- fchool.’ 

What the Doétor finds to excite merriment we own ourfelves 
ignorant of. Whatever might be Milton’s patriotifm, it was 
neceflary he fhould live. To do this with competence and 
convenience, he undertook the education of youth. The necef- 
fity of this is acknowledged, ‘ His allowance was not ample, 
and he fupplied its deficiencies by an honeft and ufeful employ- 
ment.’ That he promifed more than other men in the like 
fituations may be doubted; that he performed lefs is what no 
man can have the hardinefs to afirm. He had not been above 
a year in England before he fignalized himfelf, and affifted the 
caufe which he efpoufed, by his treatife of Reformation, in two 
books. This work was foon followed by another, and that, in 
the year following, bya third. With what propriety, therefore, 
are we to look with merriment at his vapouring away bis patriot- 
ifm in a private boarding-{chool? In what follows we fully agree 
with our Author : 

‘ This is the period of his life from which all his biographers feem 
inclined to fhrink. They are unwilling that Milton fhould be de- 
graded to a fchool-malier; but fince it cannot be denied that he 
taught boys, one finds out that he taught for nothing, and another 
that his motive was only zeal fur the propagation of learning and 
virtue; and all tell what they do not know to be true, only to ex- 
cufe an act which no wife man will coniider as in itfelf difgraceful. 
His father was alive; his allowance was not ample, and he fupplied 
its deficiencies by an honeft and ufeful employment. 

‘ Itis told, continues this Writer, that in the art of education he 
performed wonders ; and a formidable lift is given of the authors, 
Greek and Latin, that were read in Alderfgate-ftreet, by youth be- 
tween ten and fifteen or fixteen years of age. Thofe who tell or re- 
ceive thefe ftories, fhould confider that nobody can be taught fafter 
than he can learn. ‘The fpeed of the bett horfeman muft be limited 
by the power of his horfe. Every man, that has ever undertaken to 
inftruét others, can tell what flow advances he has been able to 
make, and how much patience it requires to recal vagrant inatten« 


tion, to ftimulate fluggith indifference, and to rectify abfurd mifap- 
prehenfion,” 


Notwithftanding we give full credit to the juftnefs of thefe 
remarks, we cannot think it impoflible but Milton might make 
many improvements upon the modes of education which at that 
time might prevail ; he certainly was capable of ftriking out 
new roads to learning that might poffibly be fhorter and eafier 
than thofe that were ufually travelled, For, though it be true 
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“that the fpeed of the beft horfeman muft be limited by the 
power of his horfe,’ yet, were Dr. Johnfon to ride a fox-chace, 
he would find that his {peed would depend not only upon the | 
power of his horfe, but alfo upon the choice of his ground. 

‘ The purpofe of Milton, as it feems, was to teach fomething | 





more folid than the common literature of fchools, by reading thofe 
authors that treat of phyfical fubjects; fuch as the Georgic, and 
aftronomical treatifes of the ancients. This was a fcheme of im- 
provement which feems to have bofied many literary projectors of 
that age. Cowley, who had more means than Milton of knowin | 
what was wanting to the embellifhments of life, formed the fame 
plan of education in his imaginary college. 
¢ Bot the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and of 
the iciences which that knowledge requires or includes, is not the 
reat or the frequent bufinefs of the human mind. Whether we pro- 
vide for aélion or converfation, whether we wifh to be ufeful or 
pleafing, the firft requifite is the religious and moral knowledge of 
right and wrong; the next is an acquaintance with the hiftory of 
mankind, and with thofe examples which may be faid to embody 
truth, and prove by events the reafonablenefs of opinions. Pru- 
dence and juftice are virtues, and excellencies, of all times, and of 
all places; we are perpetually moralifts, but we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourfe with intelle@ual nature is necef- 
fary: our fpeculations upon matter are voluntary, and at lcifure. | 
Phyfical knowledge is of fuch rare emergence, that one man may 
know another half his life without being able to eftimate his {kill in 
hydroftatics or aflronomy ; but his moral and prudential character 
immediately appears. 

‘ Thofe authors, therefore, are to be read at fchools that fupply 
moft axioms of prudence, moit principles of moral truth, and moft 
materials for converfation; and thefe purpofes are beit ferved by 
poets, orators, and hiftorians. 

* Let me not be cenfured for this digreffion as pedantic or para- 
doxical ; for if I have Milton againft me, I have Socrates on my 
fide. It was his labour to turn philofophy from the ftudy of nature 
to fpeculations upon life, but the innovators whom I oppofe are turn- | 
ing off attention from life to nature. They feem to think, that we 
are placed here to watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the 
ftars. Socrates was rather of opinion, that what we had to learn 
was, how to do good, and avoid evil. 

“Oth tos tv usyacosors xaxorl ayabile térvvlas. 

That thofe authors are to be read at fchools which fupply 
moft axioms of prudence, moft principles of moral truth, and 
moft materials of converfation, is too evident to be denied: 
that thefe purpofes are beft ferved by poets, orators, and hifto- 
rians, fuch as are commonly read at .fchools, may be doubted. 
Tt may be doubted alfo how far the prefent queftion can be any 
way influenced by the example of Socrates. His methods of | 
inftruction feem to differ as much from the modes of education 

which Dr. Johnfon means to defend, as it is poffible for Milton’s 
: to 
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todo. We fhould apprehend the innovators who are here op- 

fed, never intended to * turn off attention from life to nature :’ 
they feem to have been actuated by the more rational idea of 
uniting the ftudy of nature with the knowledge of life. Does 
not our Author, with refpeét to Milton, in fome degree ac- 
knowledge as much? * One part of his method, fays he, de- 
ferves general imitation. He was careful to inftruct his {cho- 
lars in religion, Every Sunday was fpent upon theology. 

© Of inftitutions we may judge by their effe&ts. From this 
wonder-working academy, I do not know that there ever pro- 
ceeded any man very eminent for knowledge: its only genuine 
product, I believe, is a fmall Hiftory of Poetry, written in La- 
tin by his nephew, of which perhaps none of my readers has 
ever heard.’ 

When it is confidered how fmall muft have been the number 
of Milton’s fcholars, it is matter of wonder rather than of re- 
proach, that even one fhould ever rife to literary diftinétion. 
Were the hiftory of all the fchools through the kingdom to be 
enquired into, we fhould not find above one fcholar in five 
hundred that ever attains to a like degree of eminence. 

Milton, as may naturally be fuppofed, was an advocate for 
the liberty of the prefs. He publifhed a book on that fubject, 
intituled, Areopagitica, a fpeech of Mr. John Milton for the 
liberty of unlicenfed printing. 

‘ The danger, fays his Biographer, of fuch unbounded Jiberty, 
and the danger of bounding it, have produced a problem in the 
fcience of government, which human underftanding feems hitherto 
unable to folve. If nothing may be publifhed but what civil autho- 
rity fhall have previoufly approved, power mult always be the ftand- 
ard of truth ; if every dreamer of innovations may propagate his pro- 
jects, there can be no fettlement ; if every murmurer at government 
may diffufe difcontent, there can be no peace ; and if every fceptic 
in theclogy may teach his follies, there can be no religion, The re- 
medy againft thefe evils is to punifh the authors; for it is yet al- 
lowed that every fociety may punifh, though not prevent, the publi- 
cation of opinions, which that fociety fhall think pernicious: but 
this punifhment, though it may crufh the author, promotes the book ; 
and it feems not more reafonable to leave the right of printing un- 
reftraincd, becaufe writers may be afterwards cenfured, than it would 
7 - fleep with doors unbolted, becaufe by our laws we can hang a 
thief.’ 

To thofe who wifh not to favour the defigns of arbitrary 
power, no fuch problem is to be found in the whole fcience of 
government. ‘The arguments by which it is attempted to make 
this grand queftion problematical might be allowed to have fome 
weight, provided they were altogether true. That every dreamer 
of innovations propagates his projects is acknowledged ; is it 
therefore true that there is no fettlement? That every mur- 
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murer at government diffufes his difcontent is acknowledged 
likewife ; but have we, therefore, no peace? That every {ceptic 
in theology teaches his follies is not to be denied ; yet Dr. John- 
fon will furely not be fo hardy as to affirm that we have no re~ 
ligion. In thofe countries where the prefs is reftrained have 
they more religion? Or, indeed, have they fo much? So far 
from fufpecting that religion is injured by the liberty which 


ed ° . . 
every one enjoys of diffufing his own opinions, we are rather 


difpofed to believe fhe is benefited by it. Were doubt and ob- 
jection never to be ftarted, it is probable that truth would be 
but feldom inquired into: were not error to be confuted, truth 
could never be eftablifhed : were the attack of the fceptic and 
infidel to be fufpended, the champions of religion would forget 
the ufe of their weapons; the centinel would fometimes fleep 
upon guard, It is by a fcrutiny into the principles of religion 
that the duties of religious obligation are more forcibly imprefled 
upon the mind; and were it not for the fceptic in theology, 
fuch a fcrutiny would be but rarely thought of or attended to. 
The illuftration of his argument is by no means analogous: an 
author’s motives for publication may be many and laudable; a 
thief can enter your houfe from no motive but to fteal: if an 
author offend againft the laws of fociety, he may be detected 
and punifhed ; or if he efcape, his bondfmen, as we may call 
them, the printer and publifher, are refponfible for his crime. 
A thief may break into your houfe, and it is true that you may 
hang him, provided he be caught. But what fecurity is therggy 
that he will be caught, or if not, who is there to make com- 
penfation for the injury he may have done you? All this is to 
be fuppofed before the analogy between the thief and the author 
can hold good. Were it, indeed, to be the cafe, there would 
be as little to apprehend from the one as the other. If the mo- 
ment we were robbed the thief were ccrtain to be dete&ted and 
hanged, a bolt to our doors would be an unneceflary precau- 
tion. 

Milton’s charaéter is drawn in no amiable colours. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnfon, he labours under a fufpicion of fuch atro- 
cious villany as ought not, but upon the ftrongeft grounds, to 
be admitted of any man. 

* While he contented himfelf to write, he perhaps did only what 
his confcience di€tated ; and if he did not very vigilantly watch the 
influence of his own paftions, and the gradual prevalence of opinions, 
firit willingly admitted and then habitually indulged, if objections, 
by being overlooed, were forgotten, and defire {uperinduced con- 
vidlion, he yet fhared only the common weaknefs of mankind, and 
might be no lefs incere than his opponents. Bui as fa¢iion feldom 
leaves a man honetft, however it might find him, Milton is fufpeSted 
of having interpolated the book called Jecx Bafilike, which the Coun- 
cil of State, to whom he was now made Latin fecretary, employed 
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him to cenfure, by inferting a prayer taken from Sidney's Arcadia, and 
jmputing it to the King; whom he charges, in his /conoclaftes, with 
the ufe of this prayer as with a heavy crime, in the indecent lan- 
guage with which profperity had emboldened the advocates for rebel- 
lion to infult all that is venerable or great: ‘* Who would have 
imagined fo little fear in him of the true all-feeing Deity—as, im- 
mediately befcre his death, to pop into the hands of the grave Bifhop 
| that attended him, as a fpecial relique of his faintly exercifes, a 
| a prayer flolen word for word from the mouth of a heathen woman 





praying to a heathen god ?” 
‘The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon on the fcaffold 


the regicides took away, fo that they were at leaft the publifhers of 
this prayer; and Dr. Birch, who examined the queflion with great 
care, was inclined to think them the forgers. The ufe of it by 
adaptation was innocent; and they who could fo noifily cenfure it, 
| with a little extenfion of their malice could contrive what they 


wanted to accufe.’ 
f That the regicides were not the forgers of the prayer in quef- 


| tion, if we may judge from fuch evidence as appears, is more 

likely than that they were. ‘That the ufe of it by adaptation 

was innocent, nobody wil] deny. ‘To charge the author of Jcon 

Bofilike with the ufe of this prayer as with a heavy crime, was 

liberal and indecent. But what circumftance in the life of 

Milton can warrant the fulpicion that he either inferted it him- 

felf, or was privy to the infertion of it by others? Whatever 

might be his political errors, his moral character has been ever 

unimpeached ;_ his regard for truth feems to have been inviola- 

4 ele; his religion appears to be free from every taint of hypo- 

crify ; © he lived in a confirmed belicf of the immediate and oc- 

'  Cafional agency of Providence ;’ how can we imagine then that 

he had /o little fear in him of the true all-feeing Deity, as to be the 

perpetrator of {uch deliberate iniquity? But fetting every argu- 

ment that may be drawn from thefe confiderations afide, there 

was a meannefs in it too defpicable for the pride of Milton ever 
to have fubmitted to. 

The moft culpable part of Milton’s conduct feems to be his 
adulation of Cromwell. 

Whoever has read Milton’s life will recollect the circumftance 
which is related by his nephew Philips, that bis vein never hap- 
pily flowed but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal. This de~ 
pendence of the fou] upon the feafons is very juftly ridiculed by 
his prefent hiftorizn ; and yet we think it not impoffible but 
the fact might have been true; though we are far from {fuppo- 
fing it originated from any immediate influence of the feafons. 
It is well known that the aétivity of the mind will, in many 
cafes, be reftrained by the indifpofition of the body. In the 
: latter part of life Milton was much afflicted with the gout. The 


languor and oppreffion of fpirits, that in a greater or lefs degree 
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attend the accumulation of the gouty matter, previous to a re- 
gular fit, are generally acknowledged. In thofe habits, in 
which this diforder is regular, the gouty matter ufually accu- 
mulates during the fummer and autumnal months: the fit ge- 
nerally commences in the winter, and abates as the {pring ad- 
vances. Juring the continuance of the fit, and for fome time 
after it abates, the fpirits of the arthritic are, for the moft part, 
light and cheerful. If this folution be admitted, it wili recons 
cile what Milton told Philips with what he fays in his Elegies, 
which were probably written before he was ever fubject to any 
periodical attacks of the malady in queftion, * where he declaies 
that with the advance of {pring he feels the increate of his poeti- 
cal force— Redeunt in carmina vires ;’ though, probably, he had 
little meaning when he made ufe of the expreilion, as it con- 
tains nothing more than one of thofe common place ideas 
which one poct adopts from another without thought or 
inquiry. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of the Paradife Loft have 
always been mentioned as evidences of neglected merit, and of 
the uncertainty of literary fame. Dr. Johnfon proves that the 
cafe has not be:n truly ftated, and that lamentation and won- 
der have been Javifhed on an evil that was never felt. 

‘ Jhat in the reigns of Charles and James the Paraai/e Loff re- 
ceived no public acclamations is readily confeffed. Wit and iitcra- 
ture were on the fide of the Court: and who that foliciced favour or 
the fafhion would venture to praife the detender of the regicides? 
All that he bimfelf could think his due, from ew! tongues in evil 
days, was that reverential filence which was generoully pre‘erved. 
But it cannot be inferred that his poem was not read, or not, how- 
ever unwillingly, adimired, 

‘ The fale, if it be confidered, will juftify the Public. Thofe 
who have no power to judge of pait times but by their own, fhould 
always doubt their conclufions. The fale of books was not in Mil- 
ton’s age what it is in the prefent, ‘T'o read was not then a general 
amufement; neither traders, nor often gentlemen, thought them- 
felves difgraced by ignorance. ‘ihe women had not then a/pired to 
literature, nor was every hou’e fupolied with a clofet of books. Thofe 
indeed, who profeffed learning, were not lefs learned than at any 
Other time; but of that middle race of ttudents who read for plea- 
fure or accomplifhment, <nd who buy the numerous products of mo- 
dern typography, the number was then comparatively fmall. To 
prove the paucity of readers, it may be fufficient to remark, that the 
nation had been fatistied, from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, 


with only two editions of the works of Shakefpeare, which probably 
did not together make one thoufand copies. 


‘ The fale of thirveen hundred copies in two years, in oppofition 
to fo much recent enmity, and to a flyle of verfification new to ail 
and difgulting to many, was an uncommon example of the preva- 
lence of genius. The demand did not immediately encreafe ; for 
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many more readers than were fupplied at firft the nation did not 
afford. Only three thoufand were fold in eleven years ; for it forced 
its way without afiflance: its admirers did not dare to publith 
their opinion; and the opportunities now given of attracting notice 
by advertifements were then very few; for the means of proclaiming 
the publication of new books have been produced by that general 
literature which now pervades the nation through all its ranks. 

‘ But the reputation and price of the copy {till advanced, till the 
Revolution put an end to the fecrecy of love, and Paradife Loft broke 
into open view with fufficient fecurity of kind reception.’ 

Our Author clofes his vindication of the public tafte with a 
conjecture that does great credit to his own : 

* Fancy, fays he, can hardly forbear to conjecture with what tem- 
per Viilton furveyed the filent progrefs of his work, and marked his 
reputation ftealing its way in a kind of fubterraneous current through 
fear and filence. I cannot but conceive him calm and confident, 
little difappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit with 
fteady confcioufnefs, and waiting, without impatience, the vicifli- 
tudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation.’ 

To point out the beauty of the above-quoted paflage is cer- 
tainly needlefs ; an image more exquifitely pleafing can hardly 
be prefented to the mind ! 

What is faid of Milton's religion is, no doubt, juftly founded, 
and is applicable to many who have not his piety : 

‘ He has not affociated himfelf with any denomination of Proteft- 
ants: we know rather what he was not, than what he was. He 
was not of the church of Rome; he was not of the church of 
England. 

‘ To be of nochurch is dangerous. Religion, of which the re- 
wards are diftant, and which is animated only by Faith and Hope, 
will glide by degrees out of the mind, unlefs it be invigorated and 
reimpreffed by external ordinances, by tiated calls to worfhip, and 
the falutary influence of example. Milton, who appears to have had 
full conviction of the truth of Chriftianity, and to have regarded the 
Holy Scriptures with the profoundeft veneration, to have been un- 
tainted by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to have lived in_ 
a confirmed belief of the immediate and occafional agency of Provi- 
dence, yet grew old without any vifible worfhip. In the diftribu- 
tion of his hours, there was no hour of prayer, either folitary, or 
with his houfeho!d ; omitting public prayers, he omitted al}, 

‘ Of this omiffion the reaion has been fought, upon a fuppofition 
which ought never to be made, that men live with their own appro- 
bation, and juilify their conduct to themfelves. Prayer certainly 
was not thought fuperfluous by him, who reprefents our firft parents 
as praying acceptably in the ftate of innccence, and efficacioufly af- 
ter their fall. That he lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed ; 
his ftudies and meditations were an habitual prayer. The neglect of 
it in his family was probably a fault for which he condemned him- 
felf, and which he intended to correct, but that death, as too often 
happens, intercepted his reformation.’ 

Though 
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Though it be not improbable that Milton’s republicanifm 
might be, in fome degree, founded ‘ in petulance, impatient of 
controul, and pride difdainful of fuperiority,’ yet he furely was 
able to give fome better reafon for adopting republican princi- 
ples than that @ popular government was the moft frugal; for the 
trappings of a monarchy would fet up an ordinary commonwealth. 
Though it be fhallow policy, as Dr. Johnfon obferves, * to 
fuppofe money the chief good, and though the fupport and ex- 
pence of a Court be, for the moft part, only a particular kind 
of traffic, by which money is circulated, without any xational 
impoverifhment,’ yet it is equally true that the extravagance of a 
Court, by taking from the many to lavifh on the few, may be 
guilty of great zational injury. 

Through the whole of his narrative Dr. Johnfon feems to 
have no great partiality for Milton as a man: as a poet, how- 
ever, he is willing to allow him every merit he is entitled to. 
‘In the examination of his poctical works he begins with his ju- 
venile produétions. The firft that offer themfelves to him are 
his Latin pieces, € Thefe, fays he, are lufcioufly elegant; but 
the delight which they afford is rather by the exquifite imita- 
tion of the ancient writers, by the purity of the diction, and 
the harmony of the numbers, than by any power of invention, 
or vigour of fentiment.’ This character, we apprehend, will 
generally fuit our modern Latin poetry ; but we may particu- 
Jarly except that noble ode of Mr. Gray’s, written at the 
Grande Chartreufe, and fome few others ; there are not many 
of the poemata Anglorum that contain ‘ much power of inven- 
tion or yigour of fentiment. 

‘ The Englifh poems, though they make no promifes of Paradi/fe 
Loft, have this evidence of genius, that they have a caft original and 
unborrowed. But their peculiarity is not excellence: if they differ 
from the verfés of others, they differ for the worfe; for they are 
too often diflinguiflied by repulfive harfhnefs; the combinations of 
words are new, but they are not pleafing ; the rhymes and epithets 
feem to be laborioufly fought, and violently applied. 

* That in the early part of his life he wrote with much care ap- 
pears from his manufcripts, happily preferved at Cambridge, in 
which many of his fmaller works are found as they were firit writ- 
ten, with the fubfequent corrections. Such reliques fhew how ex- 
cellence is acquired; what we hope ever to do with eafe, we may 
learn firft to do with diligence. 

* Thofe who admire the beauties of this great poet, fometimes 
force their own judgment into falfe approbation of his little pieces, 
and prevail upon themfelves to think that admirable which is only 
fingular, All that thort compofitions can commonly attain is neat- 
nets and elegance, Milton never learned the art of doing little 
things with grace; he overlooked the milder excellence of tuavity 


and foftnefs ; he was a Lion that had no fkill iz dandling the a 
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On Lycidas his cenfures are fevere, and well enforced: he 
is of opinion no man could have fancied that he read Lycidas 
with pleafure, had he not known its author. L’Allegro and 
Il Penferofo are of different eftimation. ‘Thefe he acknow- 
ledges to be two noble efforts of the imagination. But the 
greateft of his juvenile performances is the Mafk of Comus ; 
‘ in which, fays the Critic, may very plainly be difcovered the 
dawn or twilight of Paradife Loff Milton appears to have 
formed very early that fyftem of diction, and mode of verfe, 
which his maturer judgment approved, and from which he 
never endeavoured nor defired to deviate. 

“ Nor does Comus afford only a fpecimen of his language ; it 
exhibits likewife his power of defcription, and his vigour of fen- 
timent, employed in the praife and defence of virtue. A work 
more truly poetical is rarely found; allufions, images, and de- 
{criptive epithets, embeilifh almoft every period with lavifh de- 
coration. Asa feries of lines, therefore, it may be confidered 
as worthy of all the admiration with which the votaries have 
received it. Asa drama it is deficient.’ ‘This deficiency is un- 
foided in a mafterly manner. 

The Sonnets come next to be confidered. ‘Thefe were 
written in different parts of Milton’s life, upon different occa- 
fions. ‘They deferve not, we are told, any particular criticifm ; 
for of the beft it can only be faid, that they are not bad; and 
perhaps only the eighth and the twenty-firft are truly entitled 
to this flender commendation. ‘The fabric of a fonnet, how- 
ever adapted to the Italian language, has never fucceeded in 
ours, which, having greater variety of termination, requires the 
rhymes to be often changed. 

Of the inconveniency of the fabric of a fonnet many of our 
‘writers feem to have been aware, having deviated, and, .as we 
think, judicioufly, from the ftrict Italian model, by giving to 
their rhymes a greater liberty of change. But even of the legi- 
timate fonnet we are not without many beautiful examples: no 
one will doubt this aflertion who has read Mr. Warton’s. 

We are far from thinking the fonnet, efpecially when eman- 
cipated from the unneceflary reftraint under which it has hitherto 
Jaboured, to be ill adapted to the Englith language. By uniting 
the elegance and dignity of the ode with the fimplicity and con- 
cifenefs of the ancient epigram, it feems to be a fpecies of come 
pofition well fuited to convey effufions of tendernefs and affec- 
tion; fuch incidental effufions, we mean, as flow not from a 
confluence of various ideas, but fuch rather as proceed from a 
fingle fentiment. 

The Paradife Loft comes next to be examined: * A Poem, 
which, confidered with refpect to defign, may claim the firft 
place, and with refpect to performance, the fecond among the 
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produétions of the human mind,’ Dr. Johnfon’s criticifm on 
this immortal work extends through fifty pages. To give any 
adequate idea of it would much exceed our prefent limits. We 
cannot, however, refift the temptation of prefenting our Readers 


with one extract from it: 

© The thoughts which are occafionally called forth in the progrefs, 
are fuch as could only be produced by an imagination in the highett 
degree fervid and active, to which materials were fupplied by incef- 
fant ftudy and unlimited curiofity. ‘The heat of Milton’s mind might 
be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw off into his work the 
fpirit of fcience, unmingled with its groffer parts. 

‘ He had confidered creation in its whole extent, and his defcrip- 
tions are therefore learned. He had accuflomed his imagination to 
unreftrained indulgence, and his conceptions therefore were exten- 
five. The charatteriftic quality of his poem is fublimity. He fome- 
times defcends to the elegant, but his element is the great. He can 
occafionally inveft himfelf with grace; but his natural port is g igan- 
tic loftinefs *. He can pleafe when pleafure is required; but it is his 
peculiar power to aftonith, 

* He feems to have been well acquainted with his own genius, and 
to know what it was that Nature had beflowed upon him more boun- 
tifully than upon others; the power of difplaying the vatt, illumi- 
nating the {plendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, and 
aggravating the dreadful: he therefore chofe a fubject on which too 
much could not be faid, on which he might tire his fancy without | 
the cenfure of ‘extravagance. 





‘ The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life, did not 
fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. To paint things as they are, re- 
quires a minute attention, and employs the memory rather than the 
fancy. Miulton’s delight was to fport in the wide regtons of poflibi- 
lity ; reality was a.fcene too narrow for his mind, He fent his fa- 
culties Out upon difcovery, into worlds where only imagination can 
travel, and delighted to form new modes of exiftence, and furnith 
fentiment and action to fuperior beings, to trace the counfels of hell, 
Or accompany the choirs of heaven, 

‘ But he could not be always in other worlds: he muft fometimes 
revifit earth, and tell of things vifible and known. When be can- 
not raife wonder by. the fublimity of his mind, he gives delight by 
its fertility,’ 

The above extract is given, not as having peculiar excel- 
lence, but merely as, from its detached nature, it beft admitted 
of felection. 

Of this truly excellent analyfis and criticifm, it is fcarcely 
hyperbolical to affirm that it is executed with all the fkill and 
penetration of Ariftotle, and animated and embellifhed with all 
the fire of Longinus. It is every way worthy of its fubject : 
the Paradife Loft is a poem which the mind of Milton only 
could have.:produced ; the criticifm before us is fuch as, oa 
haps, the pen of Johnfon only could have written. 

[Dr ‘Fobufon’s Prefaces will be concluded in our next. | ch 


* © Algarotti terms it gégante/fca Sublimiti Miltoniana.? 
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Art. II. The Fewifo Bard. In Four Odes, to the Holy Mountains. 
By John Wheeldon, A. M. Rector of Wheathamftead, Herts, and 
Prebendary of Lincoln, 4to, 18. Goldfmith: 1779. 


ERE, with no common flight, Urania foars 

+ Up to the holy mountains, and from Hored, 
From Hermon, Carmel, Tabor, pours fach ftrains, 
As fuit not mortal tongues to utter, 
Nor mortal ears to hear. 
Perchance, above, around, thefe holy mountains, 
Is found that ‘* brighteft heaven of invention,” 
To which the Avon bard long fince afpired : 
And there the ** Mufe of fire’ fits on a cloud, 
From whence fhe looks difdain on things below. 

Tt may be fo—but what can mortals know? 
Such dazzling light! ‘* Oh, ’tis too much for man!” 
I faint beneath ** th’ intolerable day,” 
And ‘‘ drink amazement at this fource of light.” 

But hark! the fings! From Horeb burfts the mighty found! 
Mortals attend, and wonder! for wonder 
Much ye may, but muft not underftand. 


‘ Jehovah reigns! awake my harp of Salem ! 
Hail, everlatting mountains ! holy hills! 
And hallow’d ftreams !—Apollo never here 
Rock’d a young poet on his golden lyre, 
Foft’ring the feeds of fancy. Say, ye fwans 
Of Greece and Mantua! how a Cherub fings. 
Ye faint—ye faulter—lead them on, my eagle, 
Deep in the glorious circle of the rainbow 
Which the Moft High hath bended, wave their wings ; 
Then wearied with their gazes at the fun, 
Shade them at night in Horeb’s vocal pines, 
And let them think unutterable things. 


‘ So flept the prophets of Dodona’s grove, 
* Their feet unwath’d, their flumbers on the ground ; 
So the fair cygnets of Idzan Jove, 
In folemn-breathing muiings more profound +. 
Thou fwan of Avon t! how I love thy ftrains! 
Cherub of Eden ||! clap thy gorgeous wings: 
Tell the fweet fingers how the lark maintains 
Gay from the graffly ‘bed her airy rings : | 
Dath’d by the fighings of an eaftern wind, 
The pretty warbler wheels and pants for fear 3 
And feeing heaven before, and earth behind, 
Drops to her neft, and whifpers,—God was there. 


‘ While their light’ning eyeballs fleep 
Quench’d in flamber dark and deep, 





* * Hom, II. Lib. xvi. 289,’ + * Homer and Pindar.’ 
t * Shakefpeare,’  * Milton.’ 


Now 
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Now my harp of Elohim! 

Sing the fweets of Shufannim *. 
Let the lillies droop and figh ; 
Let the rofes blufh and die: 
Walk in brightnefs, friendly moon : 
Pour, O fun, the liquid noon : 
Gibeon and Ajalon’s vale 

Bade your halting chariots hail : 
Circle, Chemoth +! every fphere, 
Meafure heav’n’s eternal year : 
Gebor + ! iffue from the eaft 
Glittering in thy bridal veft. 


€ Praife to Jehovah in the fires! in thine 
Thou giant fun! fee, from his gaudy chamber 
O;ening a litile eye of heaven, he chafes 
Spirits of darknefs— dawning now he gilds 
The fringes of a cloud—o’erpeeps the hills, 
Thrufting his golden horns, like thofe, which deck’d 
The brow of Mofes forc’d to wear a veil, 
Becaufe himfelf had feen the face of God. 
He faw in wifdom’s vivifying glafs 
The new born fun courfing the garnifh’d heavens. 
The ferpent’s dragon wing-—the buxom air 
Swaddling the multitudinous abyfs ; 
At this vaft picture of almighty mind 
Shout all the fons of God and man for joy. 


* Ceafe ye from man—a cherub’s tongue hath flain 
That image fair of God’s eternity. 
Ceafe ye from joy—unlefs, an happier train 
Of flaming cherubs tear him from the ky. 
Shall beauty breathe in curfes? and infold 
An hollow heart beneath a polifh’d fkin? 
Shall Eden bloom with vegetable gold 
And all be unfubitantial fponge within ? 
Earth! hide thy bloody fins two thoufand years, 
Thy fhame, O Sodom! and Gomorrah! thine: 
The clouds shall weep in univerfal tears, 
And flames of anger purge your droffes fine. 


“ Wrath is palt—the welcome dove 
Fall of tremour, full of love, 
Bears a branch to Noah bleft, 
Arar heaves his ark to reft. 





* * Shufhaanim—The Lillies, See Title of Pfalm 45. ‘* To 
the Giver of the Viatory, concerning the Lillies.” The emblemati- 
cal white and pure Believers. The Title of the Goth Pfalm is in the 
fingular: ‘‘ ol Shufhen, concerning the Lilly: i. e. the pure 
Anointed. Parkhurit’s Heb. Lexic, on the Word Shefh—’ 

+ * Chemoth and Gebor—Hebrew names, exprefling the different 
powers of the Sun, See 2 Kings, xxiii. 13, and Pfalm xix. 5.’ 
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Mofes floating on the Nile, 

Saw the royal daughter {mile. 
Come from Egypt, lovely fon! 
Half thy glories are begun. 

Sinai thunders with her God— 
Shepherd! wave thy magic rod— 
Range thy feeble flock around, 
Angels tremble at the found.’ 


*Tis done—retire—* This is no mortal bufinefs, : 
Nor no found that the earth owns.”’ E, . 


—' 





Art. Ill. The Dialogues of Eumenes; or the Religion of the Heart, 
diftinguifbed from that Attachment to mere Modes, which too fre- 
quently deforms the Chrifiian Temper. Small 8vo. 38, fewed. 
Briftol printed, and fold by Dilly, &c. London. 1779. 


HE celebrated Mr. Hervey fucceeded fo well in his at- 
T tempts to unite the flowers of poetry with the thiftles of 
theological controverfy, in his Dialogues between Theron and 
Afpafio, as to introduce among the modern puritans a tafte for 
the gaudy and brilliant in writing, and a fondnefs for religious 
books of entertainment, which was unknown to their anceftors, 
In conformity to this tafte, the Author of this work conveys 
his opinions and ideas refpeéting religion in the vehicle of fic- 
tion; fometimes relating his tale in language exceedingly fami- 
liar and colloquial ; and at other times rifing, on a fudden, into a 
kind of flowery and meafured profe, which, to give it more 
completely the air of poetry, the printer has difpofed in lines of 
different lengths. 

In the courfe of thefe Dialogues, we find a great variety of 
fubjects occafionally touched upon, in a manner which proves 
the Writer, notwithftanding his occafional cenfures of Wefley, to 
be in reality no enemy to the leading tenets, or ftranger to the 
charaCteriftic fpirit, of Methodifm. The religion of the heart, 
which it is the profefled intention of the work to recommend, 
in contradiftinétion to the mere obfervance of external forms, 
doth not, according to our Author, confift in thofe fixed prin- 
ciples and fettled habits of piety and virtue, which are the foun- 
dation of a valuable moral character, but in certain ardent emoe 
tions and paffions, perpetually excited in the mind by aéts of 
devotion, in the continual exercife of humiliation and penitence 
for fin, and of reliance on the merits of Chrift for falvation. 
A view of religion, which at the fame time that it encourages 
every folly of enthufiafm, is unfavourable to the interefts of 
genuine virtue, by leading men to fubftitute affection for prin- 
ciple, and emotton for adtion.—Of the general ftrain and fpirit of 
this work, the following dialogue between Eugenius and Dame 


Jenkins, will give our Readers fome idea : 
“* Dear 
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‘© Dear Sir, why you feem to think that my religion, after all, is 
doubtful! O, Sir, do fpeak out! What is your real opinion?” 

“* Really, Dame, I fear it is.” 

‘© Dear Sir! What do you think then that poor folks can do! 
How is it poffible that we can be faved ?” 

‘* As eafy,” faid Eugenius, ‘* perhaps more eafy, for the poor 
than the rich,” 

‘© But, Sir, how can that be? The rich may not only go to church 
to hear the fermon on Sundays; but they may have time to go to 
pragprs on Wednefdays and Fridays, and indeed every faints-day in 
the year if they will. And befides, you know, Sir, they may be 
very charitable, as Sophron is, and do a great deal of good to all 
about them. And therefore, rich folks have greatly the advantage 
of the poor, in religion as well as in cvery thing elfe,” 

“© They have indeed, faid Eugenius, in many outward things, at 
leaft; but, in religion, there is only one foundation for the rich and 
the poor———— .”” ‘ 

‘«* But,” faid the old Lady, interruping Eugenius, ‘‘ you feem to 
be for deitroying the very foundation itfelf! And what then can any 
of us do!” : 

‘* By no means, Dame Jenkins. Other foundation can no man 
Jay, than that which is laid, which is Jesus Curist. And to him 
I would direct you, and all others, rich and poor, bond and free, 
young and old; for, in this refpeét, there is no difference. Nor is 
there any other name by which any of us can be faved.” 

‘© Yes, Sir, to be fure CurisT is our only Saviour. And was I 
not baptized into his name, and grafied into the body of his church? 
You don’t fuppofe furely that I think there is any other Saviour ! 
No, no, Sir, then I fhould not be a Chriftian !”? 

** But yet] am really afraid,” faid Eugenius, ‘* that you may 
have too great a dependence on the mere forms of religion; and [ 
could wifh you to attend more to the true fpirit and power of it. 
The religion of Jesus is a living principle in the foul; it takes 
hold on the heart; it fubdues every high and vain thought, and 
brings it into fubjetion to the law of Gop, and the law of faith; it 
is the kingdom of Gop within as; nay, it is Curist himfelf in us 
the hope of glory.” 

** Indeed, Sir, I don’t know what to fay to this hidden religion 
you talk of, It may do well enough, perhaps, for rich folks, and 
{colards and minifters ; but I don’t think that we poor folks. know 
much aboat it.” 

‘* | am forry for that, indeed,” faid Eugenius, ‘* for I cannot but 
think this part of religion much adapted to the circumftances of the 
poor, Itis that part in which they may, and do often, excel. They 
have it not in their power, as you juftly obferve, to recommend 
their religion by fo conftant an attendance on the outward forms of 
it; and ftill lefs to exemplify it in works of charity and benevolence. 
But in the devotion of their hearts to Gop, and m the exercifes of 
repentance and faith, they may be as eminent as any of their rich 
neighbours. This, Dame Jenkins, is the religion of the heart, and 
without this, whatever you may think of it, you cannot be a real 
Chriftian.”’ 
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© Repentance! furely, Sir, you can’t fuppofe that we, who never 
committed fin, are to exemplify or recommend our religion by re- 

entance? No, no, Curist came, you know, not to call the jott 
and the righteous, fuch as we who have no need of it, but fintiers 
to repentance !” 

«© And do you really think,” faid Eugenius, ** that you never 
committed any fin! Pray think a little before you give me a pofitive 
an{wer.”’ 

‘© Dear Sir, my neighbours will all anfwer for me. Iwas never 
accounted a finner, I believe, by any of them; and why fhould you 
think me fo ?” 

«¢ J have all the reafon in the world,” faid Eugenius, ** to think 

ou a finner; for there is no man that liveth, and finneth not. We 
are indeed all of us finners; and except we repent we muft all 
erifh.” , 

‘* Yes, if I had committed any great fin, it would be my daty to 
repent ; but, as that is not the cafe, I'don’t fee the neceflity of re- 
pentance.” 3 

‘* You feem to allow then,” faid Eugenius, ‘* that you may have 
committed fome little fins,” 

“© Yes,” fays the old lady, ‘* poflibly I may, however I cannot 
recollect any juft now ; and | think I am as free from fin as any one 
I know.” . 

‘* That may be,” faid Eugenius, ** and yet were you to die in 
your prefent ftate, Iam much afraid, all your religion, and all your 
oodnefs would leave you far fhort of the kingdom of heaven !”’ 

‘* Pray, Sir,” faid the old lady, with fome degree of afperity, 
‘* What reafon have you to think fo hard of me?” ! 

‘© My dear Dame Jenkins,” faid Eugenius, ‘* it appears to me 
that you never yet experienced a real change of heart,—that you were 
never yet convinced of fin,—never yet truly forry for it; that you 
never yet faw your need of Curist,—never yet clofed in with that 
way of falvation which Gop hath gracioufly revealed in the gofpel 5 
and therefore [ tell you, for I fee [ maft be plain with you, that, 
notwithftanding all your ftri€tnefs in attending to the forms of reli- 
gion, you have indeed lived without Gop in the world; and I mut 
add, fhould you die in fuch a ftate, you cannot efcape the juft judge 
mént of hell !”’ | 

‘** Dear Sir,” faid the old lady, ** Your words make me tremble! 
—Ifit be fo, what can I do!”’ 

If the Author had intended to place the whole do@rine of 
heart-experience, fo much infifted upon by writers of this ftamp, 
in the light of ridicule, he could not have done it more effec- 
tually than in the following converfation between Sufanna and 
Margaret ; 

** Well,”? fays Sufanna, ‘‘ pray what is the matter ?—TI have al- 
ways thought you to be a very good fort of a woman, and that you 
had got above all thefe fcruples long before now |” 

** No, indeed, I have not,’’ replred Margaret, ** Iam as much, 
if not more difcouraged than ever.” ~ 
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‘** But tell me, Margaret, what is the reafon of your difcourage. 
ment. Be free, open your mind, it may be fome relief to you. 
Pray, how long have you been in this low way?’ 

** O, Sufanna,” faid Margaret, ‘* Ihave been ina barren frame 
for a long time, indeed! but it was not till about two years ago that 
I found the true caufe of it.” 

** And pray, what do you fuppofe to be the true caufe of it, Mar- 

aret ?” 

‘¢ I thought to have told it to Philander feveral times, but, as 
often as 1 had an opportunity to do it, my heart failed me; and I 
have kept it to myfelf till now.” 

*< But,” faid Sufanna, ** do tell me what it is.” 

“* Well, if muft tell you, though I am afhamed that any body 
fhould know it. It is becaufe I do not love milk !” 

‘* Becaufe you do not love milk? Pray what has this to do with 

' the ftate of your foul, and your progrefs in religion ?” 

** O, Sufanna! I think it has a great deal to do with it. One 
Sunday evening | opened my Bible on the fecond chapter of the firft 
epiftle of Peter, andI read, ** If fo be ye have tafted that the Lorp 
‘© is gracious ; as new-born babes defire the fincere milk of the word, 

** that ye may grow thereby.” ‘The words ftruck me to the very 

heart, for it immediately came into my mind that my mother had 

told me, fhe could never get me to touch the breaft; and that, as 

long as I could remember, I had never tafted a drop of milk. This, 
thought J, is the caufe why I have never gained any degree of 
ftrength and ftability in religion. From this timeI tried by all means f 
to get the better of my natural averfion; but all in vain. And as | 
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this is the cafe, and if there be any meaning in the apoftle’s words, 
how can I expect to grow thereby !” 

*¢ T muft confefs,” faid Sufanna, ** that my gift does not much’ 
lie in explaining difficult paffages of f{cripture, but I am ready to 
think you mutt certainly miltake the meaning. I would have you 
mention it to Philander, | don’t doubt but he will clear up the mat- 
ter, to your fatisfaction, much better than I can pretend to.” 

“© Weil, fays Margaret, I will take courage, and endeavour to do 
it the firit opportunity; for, I do aflure you, it hangs very heavy on 
my mind.” 

After thefe fpecimens of the familiar, our Readers will be 
furprifed to find that the fame work affords examples of the 
{ublime: from a moft magnificent defcription of the day. of 
judgment given in the laft dialogue, we fhall feleét the follow- 
ing paflage : | 

* By this time the tempeft, black and dreadful, beyond defcrip- 
tion, driven by the awful frown of the incenfed judge, had nearly 
reached the eallern horizon, and feemed to fink with increafing hor- 
rors into the Tartarian gulf, the place afligned to the devil and his 
angels, by the unchanging decree of the great JeHovAH. | 

I faw, and trembled ! 
Down! down they fell! | 

Ail nature felt the fhock !— 

Earth, from its inmoft center, fhook ! 
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The vault of heaven, on ei her fide, 

Retainea che long vibration, 

And feered to thake the very throne of Gop! 

A folemn paufe. 
And now the filver trumpets found ; 
And all the golden harps ave heard; 
In fweetelt fymphony. 
The whole affembly of the juft approach the throne, 
Nor Jew, nor Greek ; nor rich, nor poor ; 
Nor young, nor old; nor bond, nor fiee, are heres 
One precious name includes the whole, 1 
For Curist, a precious Crist ! is all in all !” 

Of the whole doétrine and fpirit of this puritanical produé- 
tion [N. B. to prevent miltakes, we give fotice that we make 
ufe of the word puritanical, not a8 a term of obloquy, but 
merely as a diftinguifhing appellation], and of others of the fame 
kind, the Author has furnifhed us with a good refutation in the 
following conference between Mr. Clement and John the foot- 
man : 

‘< Well, but, John, do you not think real religion as neceflaty fof 
you, and for the meaneft fervant in the family, as it is for me, and 
even for Euphraftus himfelf? You are gteatly miftaken if you think 
any of us can be truly happy without it.” 

‘« To be fure,” replied John, ‘* we fhould all of us be good: and 
I think we may be all good without fo much reading and praying. 
Befides I have a very bad memory; and cannot get fo many prayers 
by heart as I believe many of the fervants have in this family. I 
have overheard Horienfius, and two or three more of you feveral 
times ; but you have always a different form. You fometimes, in- 
deed, make ufe of the Lord’s Prayer; but even this is faid different 
ways; and I wonder, for my part, where you could get fo many 
prayers, and how you can remember them all.—But it may be, on 
this account you think yourfelves better than other folk.—-Perhaps, 
however, you may be miftaken. Others may be as good who do 
not pray half fo much, nor half fo often as you.do !” | 

‘* Yes, John, that is very true; we might do with. lefs of the 
form, had we more of the power. But, you may depend upon it, 
he that lives without prayér, lives without Gop in the world!” 

** And do you think,” fays John, “* that I am one of them! Pray 
don’t be fo uncharitable !” 

Well faid, John! Good advice, and well-timed ' Whatever 
your mafter, or his parfon, may fay to the contrary, maintain 
it as long as you live, that ** others may be as good, who do 
hot pray half fo. much nor half fo often as they do:” for you 


may read it in your Bible, that “* Pure religion and undefiled be- 





fore God, is—not hearing long fermons or faving’ long prayers— 


but, wifiting the fatherle/s and widows in their affiiftion, and keep- 
ing ourfelves unfpotted from the world; or in otner words, keep- 
ing ourfelves. fober and honeft, and doing all the good we can.” 
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Ant. IV. An Effay on the Compofition of a Sermon, Tranflated from 
the original French of the Rev. John Claude, Minifter of the 
French Reformed Church at Charenton. With Notes. By Ro- 
bert Robinfon. 2Vols. Svo. 128. Boards, Fletcher, Cam- 


bridge. Buckland, London. 1779. 


HE Art of Preaching, from the nature of the objects on 
- which it is employed, and the importance of the ends 
which it is intended to anfwer, fo well deferves, and, after all 
the varieties of forms in which it has been practifed in dif- 
ferent ages, is fo capable of farther improvements, that every 
judicious attempt to place it on its true foundation, to deduce 
its laws from rational principles, to point out the defects which 
have attended, and ftill attend, the practice of it, and to ren- 
ger it of more general utility, merits the attention of the Public, 
n the work here tranflated, though the rational divine will not 
meet with fuch a complete and philofophical difcuffion of the 
fubject as he might wifh ; though he will probably think many 
of the rules here Jaid down, rather adapted to fupport a parti- 
cular fyftem of faith, and encourage myfticifm in religion, than 
to direct the labours of the moral and practical preacher, he will 
neverthelefs meet with much good advice, which a judicious 
underftanding and improved tafke may apply to great advantage 
in the compofition and delivery of fermons. 

This publication, however, derives its principal value from 
the original notes which the Tranflator has fubjoined, in which, 
fomewhat after the manner, though not in the fpirit of Bay/z, 
he has introduced a great variety of remarks and quotations, 
which anfwer a better purpofe than that of elucidating the 
text, affording the reader much valuable information and agree- 
able entertainment. Thefe notes are exceedingly mifcellaneous, 
confifting of pertinent examples of the beauties or faults of 
preaching, from various writers, and thefe many of them little 
known, curious and often humorous anecdotes, fenfible reflec- 
tions, and bold and free ftrokes of fatire. From this mifcellany 
we could, with pleafure, felect many amufing articles; but we 
chufe rather to fill up the fpace which we can allot to this 
work, with a few extracts from the Tranflator’s introductory 
effays, from which it will appear that he writes with great 
boldnefs of language, and with all the zeal of a reformer. 

To the firft volume Mr, Robinfon has prefixed the life of 
Mr. Claude, where he introduces many reflections on ecclefiaf- 
tical power, in which, if there be much keennefs, and fome- 
times a fmall portion of acrimony, it muft be acknowledged 
that there is Jikewife fome truth. On the fubject of religious 
Liberty he makes the following fpirited remarks : 
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¢ The union of all Chriftian congregations in one grand corporate 
body is a godlike defign, The author of Chriftianity profeffed to 
aim at making all his followers one fold under one fhepherd; and, 
had officious human folly let divine wifdom alone, union had been 
effected long ago. The idea has ftruck all mankind. Princes and 

relates, civilians and divines have all attempted to produce union, 
Not a foul of them has fucceeded; and, we will venture to affirm, 
the man will never be born, who can fucceed on their principles. 
They have retained the end: but loft fight of the original means of 
effe€ting it. All other means foft or fanguinary, papal, epifcopal 
and fynodical, controverfial or pecuniary, all have divided Chriftians 
more and more, and widened thofe breaches, which they pretended 
to heal. This rage of union was the foul of the feventeenth century, 
and it convulfed and diftorted the body, as fouls agitated by violent 
conflicting paflions transform the features of an incarnate angel into 
the face of a fiend. 

* The true original remedy for all thefe ilis is the reftoration of 
that PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, which the Saviour of the 
world beftowed on his firft followers, It was equal and univerfal. 
Church power was veited in the people, and the exercife of it limited 
to each congregation. So many congregations, fo many little ftates, 
each governed by its own Jaws, and all independent on one another, 
Like confederate ftates, they aflembled by deputies in one large eccle- 
fiaftical body, and deliberated about the common interefts of the 
whole. The whole was unconne&ed with fecular affairs, and all 
their opinions amounted to no more than advice devoid of coercion. 
Here was an union. Liberty was the object, and love was the bond. 
It was an evil day, when princes hired the church for a flanding ar- 
my, and everlafting fhame muft cover the faces of thofe ecclefiattics, 
who, like Judas, made their mafter a marketable commodity. Princes 
affected to be as wife as Solomon, and fet lions to guard the fleps of 
their thrones: but they had not penetration equal to the Jewifh mo- 
narch ; his lions could not bite: but theirs have devoured the creators 
of their being, elevation and form.’ ; 

Again, he fays, 

* Whether the fourth community, of which we now fpeak, came 
from the valleys of Piedmont, or whether it originated among thofe 
reformers, who, confiftent with their own principles, made pure 
{ctipture the rule of reformation, it is certain, fome focieties ap- 
peared, very early, advocates for congregational church-government, 
The churches included both Baptifts and Independents, Some, as 
the Brownifts, ran liberty into licentioufnefs ; and others, as Robin- 
fon in Holland, and Jacob in England, fometimes explained, and 
arranged, and at other times rather cramped matters: burt all held 
the grand principle of felf-government, and the abfolute independ- 
ence of each congregation on any exterior jurifdiction. Here, as in 
all fafe civil focieties, the bafes and principles of good government 
are held. Individuals are born free, each with liberty to difpofe of 
himfelf. Several individuals congregated, carry together feparate. 
power, and depofit it in any degree, more or lefs, as the whole thinks 
fit, in one Sagregate fum, in one or more hands for the public good. 
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are in truft only, confequently refponfible to their conftituents, and 
all their power is conftitutionally revertible to the fource, whence ie 
came, on abufe of the truft, or at the demiie of the truttee. As alt 
this bufinefs is fpiritual, power extends over only fpiritualities. 
Life, liberty, property, credit, and jo on, are all infured in another 
office, entrutted in other lands, under the care of civil governors, 
Here then is religious liberty. Various churches enjoy it in various 
degrees: but in thofe churches, where infants are excluded, and 
where all are volunteers, where each fociety pleafeth itfelf and in- 
jures nobody, where impofition is not known, and where blind fub- 
miflion cannot be borne; where each fociety is a feparate family, 
and aj] together a regelar confederacy, unpaid for believing, and far 
from the fear of fuffering ; there does religious liberty reign, We 
énjoy this jiberty in Uritain. It feems good to our civil governors 
to oblige us to purchafe it by a refignarion of fome of our civil birth- 
rights. Wethink this hard, However, we pay the price, and en- 
joy the purchafe, 

‘ This fort is more than tenable, it is invincible. Grant us vox 
populi vox Dei; only allow the reo PLe to be the fource of power, 
and we have a with equal to that of Archimedes, and as much more 
glorious as the dignity of directing the wor!d of fpirit 1s fuperior to 
that of guiding the motion cf matter. Farewell popery, prelacy, 
prefbytery, I have underfianding as well as you. My Creator gave 
me ability to judge for myfelf. My Redeemer brought a charter 
from Heaven to confirm my right cf doing fo, and gave me a rule 
to guide the exercife of my right. In the exercife*of this right I 
may be Hcly and happys The univerfe can do no more for me.’ 

‘Thefe thort extracts may be fufficient to give our Readers 


an idea of Mr, Robinfon as a zealous champion for religious 
Libert 

We naw proceed to take notice of the differtation on Preach- 
ing prefixed to the fecond volume, which the Author informs 
his readers is only a fketch of a larger work, ‘* An Effay to- 
wards the Hiftory of Public Preaching ;” a plan which, it “hey 
he has laid afide, but which he appears fo well qualified to exe- 
cute, that we cannot but wifh he may find fufficient induce- 
ments to refume the undertaking. 

In this fketch, Mr. Robinfon traces the progrefs of preach- 
ing, In its fevers forms, through every age of the world. ——— 
Speaking of the fcribes which were employed in the later ages 
of the Jewifh church to copy the law, he fays, 

‘ Writing, reading, giving a fenfe of what is written, ftudying to 
find out a true fenfe to give, and proving and fupporting the fenfe 
given, ga together, and fcribes naturally became ftudious, difputa- 
tious, and learned men. Ezra, the reformer of the church at the 


return from captivity, was che moft eminent of his profeflion, a ready 
Scribe in the law of his God. 


‘ This man laid the foundation of reformation in religious prin- 
ciple, and he refted religious principle on that infallible rock, the 
word of God. Jn order to lay a firm and good ground of this, he 
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collected and collated manufcripts of the facred writings, added a 
few explanatory lines, and a few anecdotes (himfelf was infpired), 
and arranged and publithed the holy canon in its prefent form. ‘To’ 
this he added a fecond work, as neceffary as the former ; he revived, 
and new modelled public preaching, and exemplified his plan in his. 
own perfon. The Jews had almoft loft in the feventy years captivity 
their original language, that was now become a dead language, and. 
they {poke a jargon made up of their own language, and that of 
the Chaldeans, and other nations, with whom they had been con- 
founded. Formerly preachers had only explained fubjeéts: now 
they were obliged to explain words, words which in the facred code 
were become obfolete, equivocal, or dead, 

‘ Now alfo it became more neceffary than ever to open houfes for 
popular inftruction in towns all over the country, after the pattern 
of the fchools of the old prophets. Accordingly, houfes were 
erefied, not for ceremonial worfhip, as facrificing, tor this was cone 
fined to the temple: but for moral obedience, as praying, prcach- 
ing, reading the law, divine worfhip, and tocial duties. Thefe houfes 
were called fynagogues, the people repaired hither morning and 
evening for prayer; and on Sabbaths and feilivals the law was read 
and expounded to them, Ir is with a great deal of juflice that 
learned men afcribe the following Jcwith averfion to ido'airy, and 
their attachment to the law, to conilant public preaching in their 
fynagogues. 

* We hive a fhort, but beautiful defcription of the manner of Eze. 
ra’s firit preaching. Upwards of fifty thoufand people aflembled in 
a ftreet, or large fquare, near the Wate:gate, It was early in the 
morning of a Sabbath day. A pulpit of wood, in the fafhion of a 
{mall tower, was placed there on purpofe for the preacher, and this 
turret was fupported by a icatfold, or temporary gallery, where, in 
a wing on the right band of the pulpit, fat fix of the principal 
preachers, and in another on the left feven. Thirteen other prin- 
cipal teachers, and many Levites, were prefent alfo, on fcaffolds 
erected for the purpofe, alternately to officiate. When Ezra afcended 
the pulpit, he produced and opened the book of the law, and the 
whole congregation initantly rofe up from their feats, and ftood. 
Then he offered up prayer and praife to God, the people bowing 
their heads, and worthipping the Lord with their faces to the ground; 
and at the clofe of the prayer with uplified hands they folemnly pro- 
nounced Amen; Amen. Then, all ftanding, Ezra, affited ar times 
by the Levites, read the law diflin&ly, gave the fenfe, and caufed them 
10 underfiand the reading. ‘The fermons delivered fo affected the 
hearers, that they wept exceflively, aad about noon the forrow be- 
came fo exuberant and immeafurab!e, that it was thought neceflary 
by the governor, the preacher, and the Levites to reftrain it. They, 
therefore, reminded the congregation—that a juft grief might run 
into excefs—that there was an incongruity between a feltival and 
lamentation—and that on this feitival, there-were fingular caufes of 
extraordinary joy, they were delivered from captivity, the law was 
reftored, and they, the very pooreft of them, had been made by the 
pains of the preachers to underftand it. Go your way, faid they, 
eat the fat—drink the fweet—fend portions unto them for whom nothing 
is prepared.—Be not difcouraged—religious joy isa people’s ftrength. 
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The wife and benevolent fentiments of thefe noble fouls were im. 
bibed by the whole congregation, and fifty thoufand troubled hearts 
were calmed in an inftant. Home they returned to eat, to drink, to 
fend portions, and to make mirth, becaufe thty had unaerftood the words, 
that were declared anto him. Plato was alive at this time, teaching 
dull philofophy to cold academics: but what was he, and what was 
Xenophon, or Demofthenes, or any of the Pagan orators, in com- 
parifon with thefe men !’ 

In charaéterifing the great Preacher of righteoufnefs Jefus 
Chrift, he makes ufe of the following animated language : 

‘ In order to mortify human vanity, to convince the world that 
religion was a plain fimple thing, and that a little cominon fenfe ac- 
companied with an honeft good heart was fufficient to propagate it, 
without afty aid derived from the cabinets of princes, or the {chools of 
homan fcience, he took twelve poor illiterate men into his company, 
adinitted them to an intimacy with himfclf, and, after he had kepr 
them a while in tuition, fent them to preach the good tidings of 
falvation to their countrymen. A while after he fent feventy more, 
and the difcourfes, which he delivered to each clafs at their ordi- 
nation, are made up of the moft wife and benevolent fentiments, 
that ever fell from the mouth of man. All the topics are pure theo- 
logy, and all unpolluted with puerile concei:s, human politics, lite. 
rary dreams, ecclefiaftical traditions, party difputes, and all the 
other difgraces of preaching, which thofe fanctimonious hypocrites, 
feribes, and ,pharifees, and pretended doctors and rabbies had in- 
troduced into it. 

* Jefus Chrift had never paid any regard to the place, where he 
delivered his fermons; he had taught in the temple, the fynagogues, 
public walks, and private houfes ; he had preached on mountains, 
and in barges and fhips. His miflionaries imitated him, and con- 
venience for the time was confecration of the place. He had been 
equally indifferent to the pofure, he ftood, or fat, as his own eafe 
and the popular edification required. The time alfo had been ac- 
commodated to the fame end. He had preached early in the morn- 
ing, late in the evening, on Sabbath-days and feftivals, and when- 
ever elfe the people had leifure and inclination to hear, It had been 
foretold, the Meffiah fhould sot Lift up, xor cry, mar caufe his voice to 
be beard in the ftreets, that is, fhould not ufe the artifices of thole 
who fought for popularity, It thould feem, Jefus Chrift afed very 
little action : but that little was juft, natural, grave, and expreflive, 
He fometimes wept, and always felt: but he never expreffed his 
emotions in a theatrical manner, much lefs did he preach as a drowfy 
pedant declaims, who has no emotions to exprefs. | 

* The {uccefs, that accompanied the miniftry of our Emanuel, was 
truly aftonifhing. My ioul overflows with joy, my eyes with tears 
of pleafure, while I tranfcribe it. When this Sun of righteoufnefs 
arofe with healing under his wings, the difinterefted populace, who 
lay all negle¢ted and forlorn, benighted with ignorance, and be- 
numbed with vice, faw the light, and hailed the brightnefs of its 
rifing. Up they {prang, and after him in multitudes men, women, 
and children went, Was he to pafs a road, they climbed the trees 
to fee him, yea the blind fat by the way-fide to hear him go by. 
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Was he in a houfe, they unroofed the building to come at him. As 
if they could never get near enough to hear the foft accents of his 
voice, they preffed, they crouded, they trod upon one another to 
furround him. When he retired into the wildernefs, they thouphe 
him another Moies, and would have made him aking. It was the 
fineft thing they could think of. He, greater than the greateit mo- 
narch, defpifed worldly grandeur: but to fulfil prophecy, fitting 
upon a borrowed afs’s colt, rode into Jerufalem the Son of the Higheft, 
and allowed the tranfported multitude to ftrew the way with gar 
ments and branches, and to aroufe the infenfible metropolis by ac- 
clamations, the very children fhouting, Hofannah! Hofannah in the 
higheft ! Hofannab to the fon of David! Blefed be he, that cometh in 
the name of the Lord ! 

‘ The rabbies pretended, the populace Anew not the law, and 
avere curfed, and it is certaig they knew not thofe g/ofes of the law, 
which traditionilts affeéted to teach: but this ignorance was their 
happinefs. It would have been well for the teachers, had they 
never known them. The populace did know the /aw, and often 
quoted it in its true fenfe. What myltery is there in the Ten Com- 
mandments! or what erudition is requifite to determine, whether he, 
who opened the eyes of the blind, were a worfhipper of God, ora 
finner! It is a high privilege of poverty, that itis a tate degagé, dif- 
engaged, detached, unbiaffed, and neareft of all others to free in- 
guiry. The populace are not worth poifoning by ecclefiaftical quacks, 
for they cannot pay for the drugs. Their fenfes of feeing and hear- 
ing, their faculties of obferving, reflecting, and reafoning, are all 
as equal to religious topics as thofe of their fuperiors, and more fo, 
becaufe unfophiiticated. If they apply themfelves to examine, their 
atteftation is a high degree of probability, if not a demonitratica. 
It was glorioufly faid by a blind beggar to a bench of curmudzgeons, 
Why ! herein is a marvellous thing, that ye, with all your great books 
and broad phylaéteries, long titles and hard names, wile looks and 
academical habits, know not whence Fefus is, and yet he hath opened 
my eyes, Now we, we blind beggars, we curfed people, who know 
not the law, we who are altogether born in fin, we know that God 
beareth not finners, . . If this man were not of God, he could do 
nothing. , 

‘ This popularity, obtained by public preaching, fupported by 
a courfe of beneficent actions, many of which were miraculous, ex- 
cited the envy of the leading churchmen, and they determined to 
deftroy Jefus. They dare not appeal to the people, his conftant au- 
ditors and companions: but they pretended loyalty to Cxfar, and 
love to their country, and taxed the Prince oF Peace with /irring 
up Jedition. We know the iffue. Let us draw a veil over this hor- 
rid part of the hiftory of mankind, and let us pafs on to the princi- 
pal objeét of our attention.’ 

‘Tracing the progrefs of preaching through fucceeding ages, 
he fays, 

‘ For fome time preaching was common to bifhops, elders, dea- 
cons, and private brethren in the primitive church: in procefs, it 
was reftrained to the bifhop, and to fuch as he fhould appoint. 
They called the appointment ordination, and at laft attached | know 
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pot what ideas of myftery and influence to the word, and of domi- 
nion to the bifhop, who pronounced it, The word ordaim was Orie 
ginally equal to appoint ; and if twenty Chriltians nominated a man 


to inflruct them once, the man was appointed or ordained a preacher © 


for the time. If they requeited him to continve to inttruct them, he 
was reputed to be ordained or appointed their minitter in future, 
as long as they pleafed. ‘Thefe nominations were accompanied with 
prayer, and fometimes with the blefling and good withes of the fe- 
Divrs, exprefied by the old cullom of laying the hand upon the head. 
From theie imple tranfa¢tions came in procefs of time a longer traia 
of ab urdities than I have room to relate. 

* When a bifhop or preacher travelled, he claimed no authority 
to exercife the duties of his fun@tion, unlefs he were invited by the 
churches, where he attended. public worfhip. The primitive 
. churches had no idea of a bithop at Rome prefuming to ditiate toa 

ongregation in Africa. Nothing, however, was more common 
than fuch friendly vifits and fermons as were then in practice, The 
churches thought them edifying. In cafe the bifliop were fick, or 
abfent, one of the deacons, or jometimes a fhort-band writer, ufed 
10 read a homily, that had been preached, and perhaps publithed by 
fome good mimiler, and fometimes a homily, that had been preached 
by the bithop of the church. 


‘ We have great obligations to primitive notaries, for they very 


early addreff<d themfelves to take down the, homilies of public 
preachers. Sometimes the heareis employed them, fometimes the 
preachers, and tometimes themfelves. For this purpofe they carried 
writing tablets waxed, and ityles, that is, pointed irons, or gravers, 
into the aflembly, and flood round the preacher to record what he 
faid. It was a character to a public fpeaker to be attended by thefe 
fesibes ; for primitive Chriftians, never complaifant in matters of 
conicience, would not give themfelves the trouble of taking down 
the fermons of a patriarch, if they did not like his preaching. ‘They 
fay no body would write after Atticus, patriarch of Conttantinople ; 
for, though he had a great name, he was accounted but an indif- 
ferent preacher. The people thought once hearing enough of all 
confcience for a bad fermoa. From the labours of thefe men, we 
derive many a huge folio. 

‘ What a multitude of not impertinent queftions might be afked 
here! Can we afcertain the motives of all thefe writers ’—Can we 
tell which are corrected copies ?—Is it quite fair to determine the 
whole character of a preacher by one extempore effuficn ?>—Were 
none of the writers in a hurry to get his own copy firit to market, 
and are the moft quick always the molt coriect ?—Are we fure the 
preacher {poke clearly, and had no hoarfenefs, no cold, no impedi- 
ment?—Can we anfwer for the writer’s quick hearing, or the 
people’s filence? Fathers have been quoted as fcripture: but {crip- 
ture was nottaken thus. They have been alleged in proof of every 
thing, and well they might! If the populace then refembled the 
populace now, the molt nonfenfical fermons were the moft faleable. 

* The deacons placed themfelves round the pulpit, and before 
fermon one of them cried with a loud voice, Silence—hearken—or 
fomething fimilar, This was repeated often, if neceflary; I fup- 
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pofe at proper paufes, when the preacher ftopped. Their manners 
were different from ours: but really our manners want fome of their 
cultoms. It might do fome drowfy folks good to be alarmed every 
five or ten minutes with—Alind what you are about—Let us liftn— 
Attend to the word of God. 

‘ some afirm, that all the primitive bifhops preached in a gown, 
or a furplice, or a fomething, which Eufebius calls wiiaaw, and 
which he fays, St. John being a prieil wore. Had St. John thought 
giladkwy Necedlary to a good fermon, he would have left in his writings 
jome direction how God, who enjoined it, chofe to have it made, 
The directions of Mofes for the habits of Aaron are fo plain, that 
any habit-maker could work by them to this day: but as tor the 
apottle’s wad, we know nothing about it. Eufebius picked upa 
{crap of a letter of one Polycrates, there he found wéare, and there 
we leave it. Jt is not improbable, that fome guod preachers might 
not have clothes fit to appear in, efpecially the itinerant brethren, 


{uch as the apoftles, and others after them, who travelled and 


preached. Would it be wonderful, if a congregation had kept a 
decent clean habit, that would cover all, for the ufe of fuch poor 
men as Came among them! The furplice was copied from the Jewifh 
worthip, and was ordered to be worn by all who officiated in tacred 
things: but this was in the latter part of this period, when preacherg 
were become priefts in name, and princes in fact.’ 

And afterwards, 

* In this period many noble places of worfhip were built. The 
old Jewifh temple was the origina!, the reft were a!] taken from it. 
We have felt the mifery of abridging all along: bu: here it will be 
lefs obfcure to omit than to abr dge. Let it, ther, iuffice ro obferve, 
that a cathedral was an imitation of the temple, and a village place 
of worfhip of a fynagogue. Hence the idea of a holy end for an 
altar and a circle of prietts, and an unhallowed end for the common 
people. Hence the divifions of porches, choirs, chancels, and fo 
on, anfwering to the courts of the temple. The ambo, or pulpit, 
was in the choir. ' Some were portable, and very plain; others fix- 
tures, ftretching out lengthwife, fo that the preacher might walk up 
and down in them; fome had feats and curtains, others were adorned 
with gold and filver, and refembled the thrones of princes more than 
fcaffolds for the convenience of Chrittian minifters. So fays Eufe- 
bius, cenfuring the vanity of Paul of Samofeta Hence came our 
modern cathedrals and parifh churches, our chuirs, and altars, and 
ftalls, and thrones in places of worfhip, Many of our churches and 
chapels are very inconvenient to preach in. [hey were not ereéted 
for tchools of inftru¢tion: but for iaying mafs and facrifcing, and 
where the pulpit fhould be, there ftands an old table covered with 
finery, and called an altar. In many places, the prieti p-eaches 
from the middle of a tide wall, or a pillar, co che backs and (houlders 
of his audience, for the pews were placed with a view to the altar, 
where tormerly brocher Mumpfmus ufed to play tricks, and nor to the 
pulpit, where now a wile and good miniiter ttands and preaches to a 
people, in fearch, it thould feem by their looking to the old fpor, 
for their former guides. How long fhall we facrifice manly advan 
tages to puerile popith baubles ! 
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* Degenerate as thefe days were, compared with thofe of the 
apoftles, they were golden ages in comparifon with the times that 
followed. Some taught what they called poftive theology, that is to 
fay, compilations of theological opinions, colleéted from fcripture, 
and fathers, and councils. Others went into /chslaftical divinity, 
that is, confufed and metaphyfical reafonings, by which they pre- 
tended to explain the doétrines of religion, A third fort were all 
taken ap with contemplations and inward feelings, and their divi- 
nity was myffici/fm. Even thefe were preferable to others, who read 
the categories of Ariftotle, or the life of a faint, in the church, in- 
ftead of a fermon, and who turned the church, I will not fay into a 
theatre, but into a booth at a country fair. The pulpit became a 
ftage, where ludicrous priefts obtained the vulgar laugh by the loweft 
kind of dirty wit, efpecially at the feftivals of Chriftmas and Eafter. 
One of our old hiftorians fays, The devil was fo pleased with the 
preachers of the eleventh century, that he fent them a letter of thanks 
ae hell for the advantages whith bis kingdom derived from their 
pulpits.’ 

In defcribing the ftate of preaching in reformed countries, 
after paffing high encomiums on the firft reformers, and on 
many Puritan and Nonconformift preachers [overlooking how- 
éver many great names which have adorned the Englifh church, 
and greatly contributed to the improvement of preaching], our 
Author thus laments the influence of civil authority on the elo- 


quence of the pulpit : 

_ © In all reformed countries the pulpit was taken into the fervice 
of the ftate, and became a kind of attorney or folicitor-general re- 
tained to plead for the crown. The proof of this lies in the articles, ~ 
canons, and injunctions, which were girded on the clergy of thofe 
times; and how thoroughly the ftate clergy have underilood this to 
be the true condition of the pulpit, their fermons will abundantly 
rane The beft ftate inftructions to preachers were given in the 

RECTORY by the affembly of divines: but even thefe include the 

reat, the fatal error, the fubjection of God’s word to human law. 

f, when all other inftitutes were taken into the fervice of the flate, 
the pulpit had efcaped, it would have been wonderful! indeed: but, 
if the pulpit be a p/ace, and the preacher a penfoner, in the name of 
common fenfe, what are we to expect from both! 

‘ From this fad conftitution we derive the lifeleffnefs of later 
preaching. The ill-fated youth before he is aware finds himfelf 
bound to teach the opinions of a fet of minifters, who lived two hun- 
dred years before he was born. His mafters believed their own arti- 
cles, and therefore preached them with zeal: but it would be un- 
reafonable to expect alike zeal in him for the fame do&trines, for 
he does not know what they are, or, having examined them, he does 
not think them true, and thus fubfcription to other men’s creeds be- 
comes the death of good preaching.’ 

After perufing thefe {pecimens of our Author’s ftyle and {pi- 
rit, many of our Readers will, we apprehend, agree with us in 
regretting that, while in fo good a caufe he difcovers fuch a 


laudable portion of the /fortiter in re, he has not been able to 
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The World as it goes; a Poem, 509 


blend with it a little more of the leniter in modo. But we mutt 
not expect inconfiftencies ; and perhaps gentlenefs is a quality 
‘nconfiftent with the aétive and daring fpirit of a reformer. 





Art. V. The World as it goes; aPoem. By the Author of the 
Diaboliad. Dedicated to one of the beft Men in his Majefty’s Do- 


minions, &c. 4to. 28, 6d. Bew. 1779. 


NDER the fimilitude of a dream this manly fatirift defcribes 
U’ the Mufe, to whom he particularly devotes himfelf, as ex- 
hibiting a picture of the world as it goes. “The more prominent 
parts of the piece are, The Temple of Friendfhip, the Palace 


of Self-intereft, The Den of Adultery, and the Caftle of Free- . 


dom, As a fpecimen of this Writer’s powers of defcription, we 
fhall prefent our Readers with a view of the Den of Adultery. 
‘ Methought, in one fhort moment there arofe 

A rugged Den, whofe threat’ning jaws difclofe 

Such loathfome fhapes, fo horrid to the fight, 

That all my nerves were ftiffen’d with affright. 

No monttrous fhapes, that, erring from her plan, 

Nature brings forth to be the fcourge of man,— 

No pois’nous reptile, whofe envenom’d bane 

Can {top the life-blood courfing through the vein, 

And bring on infant death, but there were feen,—~ 

The blue, the grey, the fpeckled, and the green. 

—No ftupefying leaf,—no deadly flower, 

Planted by fate for man’s defpairing hour, 

But, with an intermingled foliage, wave 

Their baneful tendrils round the difmal Cave,’ 

The groupe, which is introduced as paying a fhamelefs ho- 

mage, where 
in Joathfome ftate 
The luftfal Regent of the dungeon fate, 
is drawn with great vigour and {pirit, and the colours are laid 
on with a ftrength and boldnefs that evidently {peak the hand of 
a mafter. 

The attendants at the Palace of Self-intereft are of equal me- 
rit, and are equally numerous. Not fo, alas, the votaries of 
Friendfhip ! Into HER temple oNE only demands admittance : 

‘ Deep in the fhady bofam of a wood, 

Methought a large and ancient temple ftood : 

Upon the folid flrength of arches rear’d, 

In rev’rend dignity the fane appear’d, 

Around the dome luxuriant ivy crawls, 

And deadly ferpents hifs within the walls : 

In mould’ring fculpture croaking ravens reft, 

And daws difcordant find a fecret neft : 

Brambles and weeds, with pois’nous bloffoms crown’d, 
Weave their rank tendrils and infeft the ground; 

hile the furrounding growth of thicken'd trees 
Collects the vapour and obftruéts the breeze. 
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—Tts ancient form remain’d ;—but ev’ry grace, 
Which deck'd the builuing and adorn’d the place, 
Had long been Ic ft to moulder and decay, 
To Time's relentlefs tangs a yielding prey. 
Imperfe&t characters of faced gold, 
High in the front, its ancient goddefs told. 
Belide che gate, with broken fculpture grac’d, 
Mid ftoried urns, by cank’sing Age defac’d, 
Oreftes ftood, in mutilated pride, 
Aud Pylades was mould’ring by his fide. 
There was a time when ev’ry labour’d part 
Bore the nice touches of ambitious Art: 
When the rich altars blaz d with facred flame, 
And Friendfhip was a dear and honour’d nime: 
When heart fick vot ries, drooping with defpair, 
Found a fure refuge and afylum there ; 
Where, from oppreffion fafe and worldly firife, 
They pafs‘d in peace the clofing years of life. 
There injur’d Virtue turn‘d its willing feet, 
And found a welcome and fecure retreat: 
There the bold south, with love of arm: infpir’d, 
Felt his young foul with heighten’d ardor fir’d ; 
Preferr’d his pray’r, and, big with promis’d fame, * 
Sprung to the war and gain’d an hero’s name. 
—But now no more on Friend 'hip’s altars blaze 
Th’ afcending flames ;—no more the fong of praife, 
In grateful chauntings, echoes through the dome :—— 
Exil’d by int’reft from her native home, 
She wanders all forlorn ; the daily {port 
Of ev’ry fool that cringes in a court, 
‘Of ev'ry knave, and all the endlefs train 
Of thofe who fweat beneath the luft of gain. 
—Among the rich, the noble, and the great, 
Who hears her cry,—who mourns her haplefs fate? 
To her deferted temple who repair ? 
PorTLAnD alone demands admittance there.’ 
The complement at the clofe is well introduced, and, if 
public fame, which feldom errs on the favourable fide, may be 
credited, it has the additional merit of being juft. 

Succefs is too apt to beget indolence and inattention: this, 
however, is not the cafe with our prefent Author. The poem 
before us is ceitainly equal, if not fuperior, to any thing he 
has hitherto publifhed. 

In the ftructure of his verfe there is a blemifh which we with 
could have been avoided. It feems to have arifen from his 
taking Churchill’s manner, which undoubtedly was not a good 
one, tor his model: we mean the running one couplet into the 
other, which, except in occafional inftances, is feldom done 


but at the expence of either ftrength or harmony. at 
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Aer. VI. Sketches from Nature; taken, and coloured, ina Journey te 
Margate. Publifhed from the original Defigns. By George 
Keaie, Efq. 2 Vols. Small 8vo. 5s. fewed. Dodfley. 1770. 


O RICK left many natural children, or, in more familiar 
phrafe, dye-blows, but Mr. Keate is the legitimate off- 
fpring of that fingular and celebrated writer; and it is with 
eculiar fatisfaction we recognife the father’s features in the fon. 

In this pleafing fentimental journey, many things occur to 
entertain us, and nothing that will offend either our tafte or our 
judgment; we are, in fine, prefented with a variety of {cenes 
that intereft our affections, and none that tan any way tend to 
injure our morals:—on the contrary, we may affirm, that the 
reader, who can perufe thefe pages, without feeling himfelf the 
better for it, muft be poffeffed of a mind either too exalted, or 
too much depraved, for improvement by this mode of inftru@ion, 

Mr. Keate is nédt one of your geographical travellers, nor is 
he a hunter after antiquities or pictures. His aim is not to gra- 
tify the inquifitive with the defcriptions of rare things; his bufi- 
nefs is rather with thé HEART; and your feelings will be 
touched, though your curiofity be unfatisfied. 

Readers in general, as well as Reviewers by profeffion, are 
ready enough to give their opinion of every book they perufe. 
It is but fair, that Authors fhould be allowed the fame freedom 
with their Readers. Mr. Keate has, accordingly, taken leave 
to indulge in a pleafant defcription of the various chara@ters 
and complexions of Readers *, dividing them into the following 
clafles : 

The Superficial Reader, The Peevifh Reader, 
The Idle Reader, The Candid Reader, 
The Sleepy Reader, The Conjectural Reader. 

‘ Imay poffibly,’ fays he, ‘ not efcape ceniure for having omitted 
the Learnep reader, to whom fo many prefaces and dedications have 
formerly been addrefled,—but this was in the times when learning 
was poffeffed by few.—In this age, fo enriched by the inundations 
of the prefs, every author is to prefume that all his readers are Jearn- 
ed,—no one being willing to difpuce a title which may call in quef- 
tion the validity of his own.— 

‘ The SuperFiciat reader is one who finds not leifare, or incli- 
nation, for more literature than he can take in over a loitering break- 
fat, or whilft his hair.dreffer is adjufting his perfon.—He contents 
himfelf with extracts from ews-papers, magazines, and reviews— 
fkims over title-pages and indexes, and adding to them the fmugeled 
Opinions of thofe who look deeper into books, pafles at routs and 
tea-tables for a well-read gentleman,— 
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* In a chapter which heentitles ‘ The Reader’s Looking-gla/i.’ 
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© The Ive reader is the reverie of the former.—He is a great per- 
ufer of little volumes, but reads without method, or purfuit, not 
making Amowledge, but amufement, his object. — 

‘ —He isin one fenfe of the happiett clais, for he is in no danger 
of ever reading himfelf out; fo many perfons being daily employed 
to perpetuate his pleafures, by feducing novels—li':le hiftories, which 
familiariz: the arts of intriguing—Memoirs of Proft:tutes—Anecdotes 
of Women of Quality—and Lives of Highwaym.n.— 

‘ The Stetpy Reader is ever a man of a du!l languid tempera. 
ment, both of body and mind.—He takes up a book when he can 
do nothing elfe, and pores over it, till it drops from his hand ;—or 
if by repeated attacks he fairly arrives at the Finis of a volume, he 
has waded through it fo between fleeping and waking, that it is often 
a doubt with himfelf whether he has read it at all,— 

* No words of genius are ever fecn on his fhelves, they are of too 
fimulating a nature, and would defeat his purpofe,—but a plenty of 
Joporific treatifes, under the varied titles of ‘fournals, Annotations, 
Books of Coztroverfy, and Metaphyfical Differtations.— 

‘ Anold relation of mine, who died a martyr to the gout, ufed, 
as he fat in his ftudy, to eftimate his books not from the plea/ure, but 
from the good naps they had afforded him.—-This, coufin, faid he— 
(poiating round the room with his crutch)—this is a compofer—this a 
doxer—every twenty pages of this excellent author is as com‘ortable 
as a glafs of peppy water.—I believe I was near three months /eeping 
through yonder large volume ;—and to this worthy little gentleman 
gn the middle fhelf, I was indebted for two admirable zigéhts ref, 
when a chalk-ftone was forming in my toe.—But my mott valuable 
friend is this fet of books by the fide of my couch.—! call them my 
grand opiate, and as a mark of diftinélion, my flannel night-cap 

enerally lies upon them.— 

‘ Now I am weil aware that when thefe Sketches from Nature thall 
appear, half my readers will be on the tiptoe of curiofity to know 
how the laft mentioned books were /ettered ; but as I have not I hope 
a {pice of ill-nature in my compofition, I publicly deciare she fecret 
fhall die with me.— : 

‘ The Peevisu reader is made up of conceit and il/-bumour-~ He 
cavils with the defgn, the colouring, or the fnifbing, of every picce 
that comes before him.—Few have fufficient merit to extort his ap- 
probation—he had rather even be filent, than commend, and finds 
his higheft fatisfaction in difcovering faults. — 

‘ A man of this caft is an object of compafiion; for in the im- 
perfect ftate of human labours, he muft pals his time very mifer- 
ably |— ! 

‘ —But let us leave him to the fevere deftiny of never being pleafed: 
—To counterpoife his (pleen, behold the CanpiD reascr appears.— 
Amiable {pirit!—in thee I contemplate the gentleman—the {cholar, 
the true critic—flow to cenfure—eager to applaud !—convinced by 
what arduous fteps fuperior excellence is attained, thy liberal mind 
cherifheth every effort of geniusy and unwillingly condemns what 
thy correct judgment cannot approve.— | 

‘ But Canpip reader! thy character hath been more happily de- 


laneated by a long-admired writer; in quoting whofe lines I cannot 
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refit this occafion to fay, that they are as ftrongly defcriptive of the 
amiablenefs cf his own. 

—‘* Yes; they whom candor and true tafte infpire, 

<* Blame not with half the paffion they admire; 

<* Each little blemith with regret defcry, , 

«¢ But mark the beauties with a raptur’d eye.” 

‘ The Consecrurat reader brings up the rear ;—in {peaking of 
whom [ defire to be underflood as confining my remarks folely to 
conjeGural criticiim.—He is, or fhould be, aman of parts, who exer- 
cifes his ingenuity on deceafed writers, by clearing up paflages he 
fuppofes they left obfcure, and interpreting them by his own con- 
ceptions—difcovering beauties where the author perhaps intended 
none, and tracing out meanings he might never have in view.— 

‘ Ropotruus Ganper Guytcue, the famous profeflor at the 
univerfity of Haxt, in his preface to the three /upplemental volumes of 
his commentaries, printed in folio at Leipsic, mentions that it was 
his conftant cuftom, while engaged in that elaborate work, to ru- 
minate on his fubject in his great chair, till he infenfibly fell afleep: 
—‘* During which time, fays he, ] always found that my thoughts 
digefled themfelves into matter and method, and on awaking, I was 
able the more fuccefsfully to profecute my labours.’’ 

‘I with the example of this valuable critic may not have too 
much influenced fucceeding commentators ; fome of whom adopting 
the profeffor’s napping chair, without poffefling his art of rifing from 
it with aclear head, have not always fufficiently feparated their dream 
from their /ubje@.’— 

Several ftrokes,. in the preceding extract, approach, very 
clofely, to Sterne’s bef? manner; and fo does the following /enti- 
ment, on croffing Boughton Hill, near Canterbury : 

‘ There are certain happy moments in one’s exiftence when the 
blood flows neither too quick, nor too flow; when every nerve and 
artery is faithful to its function, and the whole frame is fo nicely 
harmonized, that every agreeable object which juft then ftrikes on 
any of the organs of fenfe, awakens the foul to pleafure. 

‘I was at this inftantin one of thofe delicious moods.—The fun 
Was declining in its gayeft colours—the air was pure and ferene, and 
Nature feemed perfectly at peace ;—on my right hand, corn fields, 
hop grounds, and wide extended inclofures of varied forms, wore the 
face of plenty and fecurity;—on may left, the Ifle of Suepey, and 
the rich vale of Feversuam, contralted the land{cape; and the 
opening of the channel, which was covered as far as the fight could 
firetch with innumerable fails, carrying on an intercourfe with the 
dittant parts of the world, comple:ed a fcene which my eyes were 
unwilling to quit. 

‘ —And here, fays I, pinching the lady’s hand as fhe leant on my 
arm (for Itoid you I was in exceilent fpirits) ; 

Margate, with all its delightful furrounding fcenery of land and 
fea, could not fail of furnithing much employment for the active 
mind of this very refieéting traveller; among other ftrikin 
thoughts, the following, on Time-hilling, may be felected asa 
farther f{pecimen : 

Rev. Aug. 1779. I * Killing 
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* Killing of time, my dear lady, isa ferious bufinefs—Every body 
talks of it as a thing eafily effected; but if you will credit what I tell 
you, all the labours of Hercutcs were a fea-bite to 15;—for time 
is not to be deftroyed.—It is jut fuch a thing as the Polypes, or (for 
I hate a fimile that does not lie at my elbow) jult Jike one of the 
Sea Anemonies that are found on the rocks of MarcGare, which you 
may cut long ways, or crofs ways, or end ways, or edge ways, or 
any ways you pleafe, {till every part you feparate becomes an entire 
whole, and the parent animal equally perfect as before—'Fhus when 
you have flipt off from ¢ime, days, and weeks, and months, and years, 
new days, and weeks, and months, and years fhoot immediately into 
their places, and this initantanéous fucceffion mutt be erernal.— 

‘ If my fimile is good for any thing, ¢ime, with refpect to yourfelf, 
is immortal, and therefore never to be 4://ed. 

* Now when one is haraffed by an adverfarv too powerful to be 
overcome, itis a wife maxim to win him to our interelt.—Befides, 
the tendernefs of your own heart, Madam, would never excite in 
you a with to deftroy any thing—you do not want to &il/ time, you 
only with to prevent him from plaguing you, and there are a thou- 
fand ways by which you may make him your friend —It is not with 
minds occupied in the avocations of domeftic lite, or exercifed in 
the duties of profeflions and bufinefs, that sme opens hoitilities ;— 
he attacks only the idle, and the diflipated, and fuch whom affluence 
and luxury have enervated.—We are all naturally formed for a¢tion; 
and if thofe who are placed by fortune beyond the toils, the wants, 
and the anxieties, which the generality of mankind are doomed to 
feel, would cultivate the many noble purfvits and ftudies which lie 
open to them, they might ever have entertainments of their own to 
revert to in all their leifure hours; nor be compelled to drive about 
the world with languid countenances, and live on the miferable cha- 
rity of public amufements, 

‘ Thofe who have various refources in themfeives, feel that inde- 
pendency of mind which all muit covet, nor are ever confcious of 
the oppreffions of time; they meet its approach with joy, and only 
blame the rapidity with which he feems to fteal away from them.— 
Such as have the moft of thefe, will ever be found the happieit ;— 
cheerfulnefs is the natural refuit of exertion, and man the only being 
we know of in creation to whom time appears often burthen- 
fome.— 

* For how many centuries did the fucceffors of Saint Peter make 
all the potentates of Eurore ride behind them !—and trotted them 
up hill, and down hill, over rough and fmooth, jutt as they pleafed 
to lead the way ;—for their holineffes always beitriding a mule, par 
took a good deal of the humour of the beait that carried them,— 
Our Eighth Harry was one of the firit who openly guarrelled with 
the piliion, and refolved to ride fingle, and independent ; the adyan- 
tages of which Encianp hath been fenfible of ever fince — 

‘ While we are able, like the Pors, to ride feremz?, and keep 
time on the crupper, which is the cafe of the attive, the ingenious, 
and the happy, we may with more infallibility than the fee of Rome 
ever poffefied, aflert, that we have é/me at our command; ahd every 
thing we meet with attracts and delights.—But if we live at the 
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mercy of time by being behind, we are dragged on at whatever pace 
he pleafes to move,—the feins are out of our hands, and the whole 
journey of life grows tedious, and irkfome.— 
‘ This is merely a hint en fafant, and my readers remain at full 
liberty to ride whichever way they like belt.—’ 
The following addrefs to the Sea is, perhaps, more peculiarly 


in the Author’s own manner: 

‘ Hail! thou inexhauttible fource of wonder and contemplation! 
Hail! thou multitudinous ocean! whofe waves chafe one another 
down like the generations of men, and after a momentary {pace are 
emerged for ever in oblivion!—Thy fluctuating waters wafh the 
varied fhores of the world, and while they disjoin nations, whom a 
nearer connection would involve in eternal war, they circulate their 
arts, and their labours, and give health and plenty to mankind. 

‘ How glorious! how awful are the fcenes thou difplayeft!— 
Whether we view thee when every wind is hufhed,—when the morn- 
ing fun, as now; filvers the level line of the horizon,—or when its 
evening track is marked with flaming gold, and thy unrippled bofom 
réfletts the radiance of the overarching Heavens !—Or whether we 
behold thee in thy terrors !—when the black tempeft {weeps thy fwell- 
ing billows, and the boiling furge mixes with the clouds,—when 
death rides the ftorm,—and humanity drops a fruitlefs tear for the 
toiling mariner whofe heart is finking with difmay !— 

‘ And yet, mighty deep! ’tis thy /erface alone we view—Who 
can penetrate the fecrets of thy wide domain ?—What eye can vifit 
thy immenfe rocks and caverns, that teem with life and vegetation? 
—Or fearch out the myriads of objects, whofe beauties lie fcattered 
over thy dread abimes ?— 

‘ The mind flaggers with the immenfity of her own conceptions, 
—and when fhe contemplates the flux and reflux of thy tides, which 
from the beginning of the world were never known to err, how does 
fhe fhrink at the idea of that Divine Power, which originally laid 
thy foundations fo fare, and whofe omnipotent voice hath fixed the limits 
where thy proud waves foall be ftayed.’ 

There is great propriety in the Author’s remark on a fafhion- 
able mode of dancing, lately borrowed from our capering 
neighbours acrofs the water : 

‘I muft own Iam rather forry to obferve, that the CorrLLon 
begins to be introduced into our balls.—How far more experience in 
thofe dances may improve us in them, I know not; but I have 
fcarcely as yet, feen the figure gone through without interruption.— 
Befides, we feem to want that feftivity, and that exjouément, which 
hath made me viv wv them with fo much pleafure in France.—Who- 
ever has attended to them, even inthe Bois pE BouLoGne au SAINT 
Esprit, or at any of the guinguettes about Paris, muft have re- 
marked, that the /oul dances with the body, and every feature of the 
face tells you it doesx— 


* Another objection to their coming into public ufe here, is, that 


they occupy a very large fpace ina room, and employ but very few ; 


fo that in a crowded afiembly, the far greater number mult be merely 


Spectators, and the few who dance, become extremely diftinguifhed ; 
Lz —whilft 
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—whilft the whimfical fteps, and high capers, which are praifed in. 


our EnciisnH Corr iioyx, furnifh more of a /pe&acle, than many 
ladies may choofe to contribute to.— 

¢ —Our own counTry Diwnces have the peculiar advantage of 
admitting a very large number to join in them.—I have feen them 
practifed and admired, in moft parts of Evrore; and they are in 
my idea, infinitely better calculated to difplay that elegant eafe of 
motion, which has been fo properly termed /wimming in the dance; 
and which would inevitably be loft, fhould we apply to them the 
theatrical fleps, which the profeflors of the CoTILLoN now 
teach. 

« —As dancing is an act of hilarity, I think in general, that we 
appear to make too ferious a bufinefs of it.—The exercife gives an 
impulfe to circulation,—We may alfo allow fomething to the anima- 
tion of mufic,—and far more to the animation of fentiment, natural- 
ly excited by being engaged in fo pleafing a familiarity, with the fex 
we mott wilh to appear favourably to ;—and yet, in almoft every ball- 
room, how many couple do we fee journeying down a dance, with 
fuch /ericus countenances, as if they were rather toiling through a 
penance impofed them, than engaged in a voluntary amufement!— 

‘ —It is certainly being undefirably philofophical, to feel plea- 
fure, without exprefling it.— 

‘ —Nothing is more calculated than the Minuet, to fhew ‘an 
elegant figure to advantage ;—it is the art of moving with grace and 
eafe,—but to dance in that degree of tafte, as to command admira- 
tion, requires early inftrucion, good judgment, and a nice ear, 
fuperadded to many perfonal endowments.—As greatly to excel 
therefore, in this accomplifhment, can happen but to few, a mo- 
derate knowledge of it may be difpenfed with, and attended to;— 
but it were far better declined by the many, who attempt it, without 
any of the requifites. 

¢ —Adts, which are the efforts of grace, ought to be gracefully per- 
formed !—And as there is fome path, or other, in which every one 
may walk with propriety and fuccefs, it is a fad miftake, when we 
place ourfelves, unneceffarily, in fuch confpicuous fituations, as we 
are totally unfuited to appear in.—’ 

A pathetic, beautiful, and pious ejaculation to Health, fhall 
conclude our extracts from thefe agreeable Sketches : 

‘ —How fweet is thy return, O Heatru! thou rofy cherub!— 
my foul leaps forward to meet thee, whofe true value thy abfence 
can only teach us'—When thou comeft, with bealing on thy wings ; 
when every part, and nerve, and artery, are obedient to their office; 


_ and when this complicated machine is fo perfectly harmonized, that 


we perceive not that we have any part, or nerve, or artery, belong- 
ing to us, how fweetly is the mind then attuned to receive pleafure 
from every inlet of fenfe ! . 

‘ —Gop of my life! who numbereft my days, teach me to meet 
with gratitude, or patience, the good, or ill, which the tide of time 
fhall float down with them!—but never withdraw from me thofe 
native fpirits, which have been the cheering companions of my 
exiftence, and have fpread a gilding upon every thing around me!— 
that I may continue to view, with rapture, the inexhauftible volume 
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of Nature that is thrown open before me; on every page of which 
is charaétzred the impreffion of thy Omni oTenT Hanp 1.” 

Thefe Sketches from Nature are enlivened with a variety of 
entertaining anecdotes, real or feigned, together with fome 
epifodica! ftories, well told, and naturally introduced. 

We will now, for the prefent, take our leave of an Author, 
whofe various writings * we have perufed with pleafure; and 
which, with grateful acknowledgement for the entertainment 
they have afforded us, at various times, fince the commence- 
ment of our Review, are, to the beft of our recollection, enu- 


merated in the note. 


* 1, Alps, a poem. 
z. Netley Abbey, a poem. 
3 Monument in Arcadia, a dramatic Pafloral. 
4. Temple Student, a poem. 
5+ Lady Gray to Lord Dudley, a poem. 
6. Ferney, an Epiftle to Voltaire. 
7. Account of Geneva. 
8. Poem to the Memory of Mrs. Cibber. 
g. Sketches from Nature, in a Journey to Margate. g e 





Art. VII. The Seafoxs. By James Thomfon. A new Edition. 
Adorned with a fet of Engravings from original Defigns. To 
which is prefixed an Effay on the Plan and Charaéter of the Poem. 
By J. Aikin. 8vo, 48. boards, Murray. 1778. 


N the well-witten Effay, which Mr. Aikin has prefixed to 

this edition of the Seafons, may be difcovered the fame 
principles of juft and elegant tafte, which are diftinguifhable in 
the other critical works of this ingenious writer. 

He fets eut with remarking, that originals are always rare 
productions : 

‘ The performances of artifts in general, even of thofe who fiand 
high in their refpective claffes, are only imitations; which have 
more or lefs merit, in proportion to the degree of fkill and judgment 
with which they copy originals more or lefs excellent. A good 
Original, therefore, forms an era in the art itfelf; and the hiftory of 
every art divides itfelf into periods comprehending the intervals be- 
tween the appearance of different approved originals. Sometimes, 
indeed, various models of a very different caft may exercife the 
talents of imitators during a fingle period; and this will more fre- 
quently be the cafe, as arts become more generally known and 


‘ftudied: difference of tafte being always the refult of liberal and 


varied purfuit. 

‘ How ftrongly thefe periods are marked in the hiftory of Poetry, 
both ancient and modern, a curfory view will fufiice to fhew. The 
{carcity of originals here is univeifally acknowledged and lamented, 
and the prefent race of poets are thought particularly chargeable 
with this defect, It ought, however, to be allowed in their favour, 

I 3 that 
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that if genius has declined, tafe has improved; and that if they 
imitate more, they choofe betier models to copy after. 

‘ That Tuomson’s Seasons is the original whence our modern 
defcriptive poets have derived that more elegant and correct flyle of 
painting natural objects which diflingyifhes them from their imme- 
diate predeceffors, will, I think, appear evident to one who examines 
their feveral calts and manners. ‘That none of them, however, have 
yet equalled their mafter; and that his performance is an exquifite 
piece, replece with beauties of the molt engaging acd delightful 
kind; will be fenfibly felt by all of congenial tafte:—and perhaps 
no poem was ever compofed which addrefled i:felf to the feelings of 
a greater number of readers. Ii is, therefore, on every account an 
object well worthy the attenticn of criticifm; and an enquiry inta 
the peculiar nature of its plan and the manner of its execution may 
be an agreeable introduction to a re-perufal of it in the elegant edi- 
tion now offered to the public.’ 

After fhewing, that the principal and favourite occupation of 
poetry has at all times been, to defcribe fuch natural objects, 
as by their beauty, grandeur, or novelty, agreeably imprefs the 
jmagination, he obferves that, 

‘ Thus intermixed as they are with almoft all, and effential to 
fome {pecies of poetry, it was, however, thought that they could 
not legisimately conftitute the whole, or even the principal part, of 
a capital piece. Something of a more folid nature was required as 
the ground-work of a poetical fabric ; pure defcription was oppofed to 
fenfe; and binding together the wild flowers which grew obvious ta 
common fight and touch, was deemed a trifling and unprofitable 
amufement. 

« Such was the ftate of critical opinion, when Thomfon publifhed, 
in fucceffion, but not in their prefent order *, the pieces which com- 
pofe his Seasons; the firft capital work in which natural defcription 
was profeffedly the principal obje&t. To paint the face of nature as 
changing through the changing feafons; to mark the approaches, 
and trace the progrefs of thefe viciflitudes, in a feries of landfkips 
all formed upon images of grandeur or beauty ; and to give anima- 
tion and variety to the whole by interfperfing manners and incidents 
fuitable to the fcenery; appears to be the general defign of this 
Poem. Effentially different from a didaétic piece, its bufine/s is to 
deicribe, and the occupation of its /e‘/ure to teach. And asin the 
Georgics, whenever the poet has, for a while, borne away by the 
warmth of fancy, wandered through the flowery wilds of defcription, 
he fuddenly checks himfelf, and teturns to the toils of the hufband- 
man; fo ‘Thomfon, in the midit of his delightful leffons of morality, 
and affecting relations, recurs to a view of that flate of the feafon 
. which introduced the digreffion.’ 

The plan and conduct of the Poem are next examined. 
Thete are unfolded with great judgment and perfpicuity: But, 





* They appeared in the following order; Winter, Summer, Springs 
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for the particular manner in which this part of the work is 
executed, we mutt refer our Readers to the eflay itfelf. 

We could have wifhed, that Mr. Aikin had devoted a few 
pages to the examination of Thomfon’s verlfication and Jan- 
guayre, Though it be a fubject on which the critics are di- 
vided, we do not know that it has been, hitherto, critically 
difcufled. , 

Asa {chool book, there is, perhaps, no poem that can ftand 
in competition with Thomfon’s feafons. While the richnefs 
and Juxuriance of his imagery captivate the imagination, the 
warmth and fidelity with which he copies from truth and nature, 
irperceptibly infufe a love of nature and truth into his readers ; 
The variety of learning that he difplays, at the fame time 
that it informs, awakens curiofity: And the precepts, both 
moral and religious, with which his poem fupereminently 
abounds, and which are fet off with all the allurements of 
poetry, cannot fail to have great influence on the heart. On 
every account, therefore, this poem is excellently calculated for 
the ftudy of youth. To fuch Readers, whofe tafte is not yet 
direéted and informed, the prefent Effay will be of confiderabie 
ule. 

Should this elegant edition be reprinted, we would recom- 
mend it to the editor, to confider whether it might not be ad- 
vifeable, to omit, as is done in other editions, the burlefque 
epifode of The Return from the Fox-chace, which he has inferted 
as it orizinally ftood inthe third book. “Though not without its 
merit, yet, by being incorporated into a ferious and philofo- 
phical poem, it evidently offends againft that uniformity which 


is expected in every regular performance. cC-—Tt. 





Aet. VII, Sermons on various Subje&s. By Zachary Pearce, D. D. 
late Lod Bithop of Rochetter. Publifhed from the original 
Manufcripts, by John Derby, M. A. his Lordfhip’s Chaplain, 
Rector of Southfieet and Longfeld, and one of the Six Preachers 
in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury. In four Volumes. 8vo. 
11. is. Boards. Robinfon. 1778. 


HE character of the late pious and worthy Bifhop Pearce, 

both as a divine anda general fcholar, hath been too fully 
eftablifhed by his various excellent publications, to require any 
frefh encomiums. His editions of Longinus, Cicero de Ora- 
tore, and Cicero de Officiis, have clearly proved, that he was a 
found and judicious critic. His obfervations on Milton have 
manifelted, that he was not unequal tothe tafk of reprefling the 
temerity of a Bentley. His vindication of fome of our Saviour’s 
Miracles, in anfwer to Woolfton, have fhewn, that he was a 
mafterly fupporter of chriftianity againft the attacks of infide- 
Jity. And his —— Notes on the Four Evangelitts, 
4 and 
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and the Acts of the Apoftles, with the Tracts annexed, have 
ranked him with thofe capital illuftrators of fcripture, whofe 
names and works will be tranfmitted, with peculiar honour, to 
pofterity. 

Such being the efteem which Dr. Pearce had fo juftly ac- 
quired by his writings, it was reafonable to expect that his fer- 
mons would not be totally with-held from the public. Accord- 
ingly, a felection of them is here made; in doing which, it 
hath been the defign of the Editor, to arrange a competent num- 
ber of fuch as treat of the principal objects of a Proteftant-chrif- 
tian’s faith and practice. Of the Sermons now printed, fome 
were intended by the Author himfelf for publication; parti- 
cularly, a Series of Difcourfes on natural and revealed Religion, 
in the firft volume, and thofe on Popery in the fourth. In the 
Difcourfes on natural and revealed Religion, the Bifhop ftates, 
with great perfpicuity, the evidences in favour of both; and 
removes, in.an able manner, the objections of unbelievers. It 
is, however, with concern, that we find fo judicious a divine, 
as Dr. Pearce, ranking the opinion of eternal punifhments (by 
which he means an eternal exiftence in mifery) among the 
doctrines of chriftianity. Being perfuaded that this doctrine is 
true, our good Prelate endeavours to folve the difficulty arifing 
from it, in the following manner : 

‘ I proceed now.to the /econd objeftion, which I mentioned as 
having been made by fome againft the divine authority of our holy 
religion, viz. that eternal punifbments ase in the New Tettament re- 
prefented as the wages of fin: whereas the objectors think, that 
there would have been more of grace and of truth too in the Chriftian 
{cheme, if thefe had been wholly left out of it. 

£ But it hath ween ufual with the enemies of Chriftianity to deny, 
that an eternity of punifhments is revealed in the New Teftament, 
They would explain the word eternal to mean Only a longo {pace of 
time; and they will not allow, that it is ever to be necefiarily under- 
flood in the ftri and proper fenfe of the word, when applied to 
purifoments in the f{eriptures, Why then fhould they make this ob- 
jection, which they aflirm to have no foundation in the word of God? 
‘he objection might be made more con/ffent/y, though not more truly 
by a profefied Chriftian, who, though he would be miftaken in this 
point, would yet go upon aright fuppofal, that the {criptures contain 
a divine revelation. But the doctrine of eternal punifbments, to be 
inflited upon impenitent finners, cannot be at the fame time xo part 
of the gofpel, and yet an objection againft the grace and bened: of 
the gofpel. | 

‘ But the objection ought to be anfwered more direlly, as it is of 
great importance to religion, that the matter fhould be rightly un- 
derfiood ; for in proportion as men’s fears of what may befal them 
hereafter are leffened, their vices and corruptions will improve: and 
when we fee, that a full belief of an eternity of punifhments is not 
able to reftrain fome men, we may be fure,-that the world would be 

infinitely 
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infinitely worfe if this bridle was taken off from their paflions and 
appetites *. I hope therefore to be able to fhew you in the clearett 
manner, that (fuppofing this doctrine to be true, as 1 am perfuaded 
it is,) the revelation of the gofpel through our blefled Saviour ought 
not to be thought, on this account, deficient in kindnefs and advan- 
tage to mankind. For 

‘ This, if true at all, was true before the gofpel sevenio’ i it; and 
therefore is not to be laid to the charge of the gofpel. The New 
Teftament hath more fully and more forceably explained it, but it 
hath noc made it to be the finner’s portion. Under natural religion, 
as well as under the Chriftian, the wages of all fin was death, 
fpiritual death, or the death of the foul, that is punifhment of equal 
duration with the foul which is tmmortal. ‘This the heathens, who 
lived before Chrift came into the flefh, and who had only the light 
of nature to guide their fteps, appear to have had a belief of, though 
the truth was not fo clearand vifible tothem, as itis to us Chriftians, 
who are taught dy that man, whom God hath appointed to be the judge 
at the laft day, that the wicked fhall go away into everlafing puni/e- 

ment +. And many paflages might be produced both from their 
poets and philofophers, in which they taught the fame doctrine, and 
allowed no period or change of fufferings to impenitent finners of the 
blackeft dye and the mott heinous guilt f. 

‘ Chriftianity therefore is not to be charged with being the author 
of that punifhment, which it is only the proclaimer of: for furely to 
forewarn any man of a danger, is not the fame as to bring that 
danger upon him. He that gives his neighbour notice of his houles 
being on fire, may as well be charged with being the incendiary, as 
the New Teftament with being the caufe of eternal mifery to finners 
becaufe it reveals to them in exprefs words, that there is fuch a 
punifhment referved for the impenitent. 

‘ Again, let it be confidered, in anfwer to this objeftion, that, 
upon the whole view of the matter, it appears to be fo far from not 
being a grace, that it is one flrong proof of its being a grace and 
favour to mankind, that God hath in this world declared himfelf fo 
fully on this important head. 

‘ If the punifhment is to be eternal, the truth of which I am not 
endeavouring to prove at prefent, though it may be proved to be 
very probable from reafon, and very certain from {fcripture; but now 
] argue only upon a fuppofition, that it is true: and the confequence 
will be, that it is very happy for mankind, that they have fuch a 
clear and folemn warning given them. For this ¢errour of the Lord, 
thus forceably applied, has made many a man ftop fhort in the ways 





* Itaque ut aliqua in vita formido improbis eflet pofita, apud 
inferos ejufmoai quedam illi antiqui fapplicia impiis contiicuta efle 
voluerant; qudd videlicet intelligebant, his remotis, non efle mortem 
ipfam pertimefcendam. Cir. Or. in Catal. iv, 4. 

+ Matth. xxv. 46. 

t ——fedit, eternumque Sedebit 
Infelix Thefeus. Virg. En. vi. 617. 
See Warburton’s Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 171, and 204, 1ft edition. 


See Hiftoire de la Philofophie Payenne, vol. i. p. 209, &c. . 
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of fx, and turn out of the path, which leads to Sell and aefrudion, 
Many a man, thus awfully forewarned, hath repented betimes and 
changed his behavioar: and thus changed he hach fteered his courfe 
towards heaven, where he would never have arrived, if the found of 
everlafiing mifery had not reached his ears, and worked upon his 
flubborn heart. Such a one then will have great reafon, when he is 
a faint in happinefs, to cry out, that all thofe terrors were mercies, 
that Chriftianit ty 18 as tender-bearted in its threatnings, as in its 
promilfes; and, ina word, that the grace which came by Jjefus Chrift, 
would not have difplayed itfelf fo efrectually, if ic had not driven us 
by our fears, as well as allured us by our hopes, 

/ It hath been ufual indeed with thofe, who declaim againft an 
eternity of panifhment, to call in the arts of infinuation to their 
aid, ard o reprefent the maintainers of the true doétrine, as men of 
no bowels and compaflion; of minds too rigid and fevere: as if, 
when we pleaded for what we fee fo plainly revealed in the {criptures, 
we were mixing our own temper with our inftru€tions; and as if 
fome degree of ill-nature in the teacher contributed to the leffon 
which he was delivering. But furely no one can think, when he 
thinks coolly of the matter, that itis owing to morofenefs or ill- 
nature, that any man teaches that for a doctrine, the confequences 
of which he fo frequently warns men of, and earneftly endeavours to 
deter them from. 

‘ For fo good an effeé&t, as a finner’s amendment, which the 
denouncing of eternal mifery aims at, feems to be one of the beft- 
natured ends that the wit of man Can conceive, If not only the goodne/s 
of God, but his vengeance thus declared before hand, means to lead 
as to repentance, and by that wholfome change of the heart to lead us 
to eternal bappine/s, welcome, may a wife man fay, welcome any 
docirine which has a tendency fo much to our advantage; and wel- 
come, Chriftianity, which, by revealing the wrath of Ged from hea- 
wen ccainft all ungodline/s and unrighteou/ne/s of men, bath taught us ta 
hiwe foberly and righteoufly in this prefent world, looking forwards to- 
wards the high prize of our calling, whichis in Chrift Fefus our Lord. 

* Thefe are the reflections, my brethren, which will help us to 
anfwer the obje€lion, that fome men have made to Chriftianity, 
as if it was no gracious inftitution, becaufe it fo often mentions, 
and lays fo much flrefs upon eternal puni/bments.’ 

Allowing that what is advanced above, by the Bifhop, is in- 
genious, and even, in fome meafure, new, we can by na 
means confider it as fatisfactory. The doétrine of eternal tore 
ments militates with every rational idea of the divine perfections, 
Tt is as contrary to the juftice as it is to the mercy of God: for 
there is no manner of proportion between crimes and punifh- 
ments, if mifery for ever is to be adjudged to offences which, 
though highly inexcufable and heinous, muft neceflarily be tem- 
porary and limited. “This notion, as well as the horrid abiurdi- 
ties of rigid Calvinifm, would long fince have been exploded 
by modeiate divines, if men had not been afraid of thinking 
freely upon it, and of calling it in queftion. While it is fa 
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contrary to every dictate of reafon, and every fentiment of the 
human heart, we are perfuaded, that it hath no foundation in 
the facred writings, The ftrongeft expreffions of {cripture, 
upon the fubjeét, amount to no more than this, that fuch as 
are finally and incorrigibly wicked fhall, at length, be punithed 
with everlafting deitru€tion. The wages of fin is death; while 
eternal life hall be the portion of the upright. 

The fermons againft Popery, in the fourth volume, which 
are thirteen in number, contain a very judicious difplay and re- 
futation of the principal tenets of the church of Rome, and 
may be deemed particularly feafonable at the prefent juncture. 
In the lait of thefe fermons, Dr. Pearce confiders that defcrip- 
tion given by St. Paul, of a heretic, in his Epiftle to Titus 
(Tic. iii. 10, 11.), which hath occafioned fo much controverfy 
among divines, and the explication of which hath been found 
fo diffcult. As our Right Reverend Author feems to have been 
fingularly happy in explaining who the heretic meant by the 
Apoftle was, and how fuch a heretic might be faid to be con- 
demned of himfelf, we fhall lay that part of the Sermon before 


our readers : 

‘ To begin then with the firt of thefe heads, and to fhew you 
what St. Paul mott probably meant by an Jeretick in this place. 

‘ And for doing this we mult look back to the words immediately 
preceding the text, which, we may fairly fuppofe, led the Apoftle to 
give this direction to Titus. His words are thefe, Avoid foolifo 
gueftions and genealogies, and contentions, and firivings about the law: 
for they are unprofitable and vain*, From whence we may gather, 
that the perfons who are charged as introducing into the Church of 
Chrift thefe fooli/f> quefiions and jirivings about the law, were fome of 
the fewith coaverts to Chriflianity; no others, but thefe, having 
any fuch zeal for the daw of Mofes, here called the Jaw. And this 
we find confirmed by what St. Paul faysin his Epiitle to Titus; where 
he exprefsly warns him, wot to give heed to Jewifh fables and com- 
mandments of men that tura from the truth +: and tarther fays, that 
there were then many unruly and vain talkers, and deceivers, e/peciaily 
they of the circumcifion }. 

‘ From all which laid together, it feems highly probable, that the 
man, whom St. Paul in the text diftinguifhes by the name of Heretick, 
was one of thofe Judaizing Chriftians, who living in communion 
with the church of Chriit, taught fuch things for duties under the 
go{pel, as had no warrant from the doétrine of the gofpel: parti- 
cularly, that fome of the Mofaic laws and ceremonies were neceflary 
to be obferved and prattifed by ali Chriitians. 

‘ Every one who reads St. Paul’s Epiftles with any attention, will 
find, that fome of thofe Jewith converts infifted upon it as a neceflary 
duty, that the Gentile converts fhould be circumcifed, that they fhould 
keep the feafts of the new moons, and fhould obferve the Mofaical 
dittintion of meats: And he will there fee, with what zeal and 
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what force of reafoning the Apoftle endeavours to throw this yoke 
from off the necks of thofe Heathens who had embraced Chriftianiry, 

*‘ Such then was the Heretick moft probably of whom St. Paul 
{peaks in the text; and his 4ere/y confifted in his raifing fuch foolif 
gutfions, and giving occafion to fuch /rivings about the law, as 
tended to make men Jook upon thofe things as the will of God, 
which, under the gofpel-covenant, were no better than the unwar- 
ranted commandments of men. 

‘ I proceed, fecondly, to fhew you in what fenfe it feems mo 
probable that St. Pau/ reprefents this Judaizing Heretick as one, 
whom Titus daew to be not only /udverted, but to fin, being con- 
demned of bimfelf. 

‘ The chief difficulty in the words of thé text, is, to find out 


what the Apoftle, moit probably, meant by this Heretick’s being con-. 


demued of him/felf, in fuch a fenfe as that Titus might be fuppofed to 
know it; for the Apoftle fays to him, daowing, that he, that is Juch, 
| is fubverted, and finneth, being condemned of bimfelf. 

Is it, that this Heretick taught for the true doctrines of the gofpel, 
what he himfelf knew in his own confcience to be falfe doftrines ? 
This is one fenfe given by the expreffion of the text; and in 
this fenfe he was properly condemned of himfelf: but then it may be 
jullly afked, how Titus could know this? The Herevick himfelf knetu 
it plainly: but how could Titus be affured, that the wicked teacher 
was thus condemned of himfelf, unlefs we fuppofe that he had a per- 
fet knowledge of the fecrets of his heart? And is this to be fup- 
pofed as a gift vouchfafed by heaven to Zitws, when we do not find 
that, in ordinary cafes at leaft, it was a power communicated even 
to the Apoftles themfelves ? They {peak of this commonly as of a 
divine perfection: thus, at the meeting of the Apoftles in council at 
Jerufalem, St. Peter introduces his fpeech with faying, Ged which 
knoweth the hearts, Se.* The whole body of the Apoftles feem to 
have difclaimed any fuch power in themfelves, by their applying 
themfelves to God, that he would direét them in their choice of a 
new Apoftle, and faying, Tou Lord, who knoweft the hearts of all men, 
foew whether of thefe two thou haf chofen +. 

* Or, is it St. Paul’s meaning in the text, that fuch a Heretick 
condemned himself, 1. e. accufed or bore witnefs againft himfelf, be- 
caufe he openly maintained his falfe do¢trine, and endeavoured to 
propagate it, to all around him? This fenfe Dr, Foiter, and other 
Jearned men have given to the words condemned of himself. And it 
is true that Titus, or any one elfe without dnowing that the Heretick 
Anew his dottrine to be falfe, might 4voz that he was thus condemned. 
But then in this cafe the Heretick was only condemned of his afions, 
not of bim/elf, i. e. not of the teftimony of his own mind. He 
might believe his doctrine to be true, though his a@ions condemned him, 
or witnefied againft him for openly teaching and fpreading it. Be- 
fides, this would be only a circumiftance attending his fin and ag- 
gravating it: it would not be the formal caufe or the ground of his 
fin, as the Apoftle feems to fuppofe it was, when he fays, that he 
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fianeth, being condemned of himfelf; i. €+ in this his fin confifteth 
principally, that he is felf-condemned in what he teaches, ; 

‘ To find out then the true meaning of the expreflion, as applied 
sn the text to an Heretick, it muft be remembered, that it isa Ju- 
daizing Heretick, of whom the Apoftle fpeaks, one who endeavoured 
to lay upon the Gentile converts to Chriftianity, as a neceffary part 
of their duty, thofe obfervances which at that time ftood only upon 
the foundation of the commandments of men. | 

‘ Very few of the books of the New Teftament were written at 
the time when St. Paul gave this Rule to Titus; and it is not impro- 
ble that in the Ifland of Crete where Titus was then Bifhop, Chrifti- 
anity was no otherwife known than by teaching, I mean teaching in 
oppolition to writing. But, however that was, we find the Apoftles 
always laying it down as a fure rule, whereby their converts might 
dilinguith between what were the dodrines of the gofpel, and what 
were the mere commandments of men, that thofe converts had been 
taught and had received the dodfrines of the go/pel from the Apoftles 
themfelves, or from fuch teachers as had been fent to them by the 
Apoitles: whereas fuch as were’ the mere commandments of men had 
never been taught to them by any Apoftle, or Preacher authorifed 
by an Apoltle; but were, in thofe who taught them, the entire 
fictions of their own brains, the workings of their own fancies. 

‘ On this account St. Paul commends the Corinthians for keeping 
the ordinances, as he had delivered them unto them*, 

‘ And he calls upon the Theffalonians to fand faf? and hold the trae 
ditions, which they had been taught either by his word, or his epiftle +. 
The fame Apoftle exhorts Timothy to /eep that whith was committed 
to his truf?, avoiding profane and vain babblings $=: and in this very 
epiftle to Titus he directs, that a Lifbop fhould hold faft the faithful 
word, as he had been taught §. In the zd epifile to Timothy he 
charges him in thefe words, Continue thou in the things which thou haft 
learned, and haft been affured of, knowing of whom thou haft learned 
them ||: and in the fame epiftle he fays, fooli/b and unlearned queftions 
avoid **, i, e, queftions not learned by any Chriftian at his inftruc- 
tion upon entrance into Chriilianity. | 

‘ And this is the language of the other Apoftles: for St. John 
advifes, that if any man brought not the doGrine, which they had 
learned of him, they fhculd not receive him into their boufestt. And 
(to quote no more paffages in fo plain a cafe) when St. Jude exhorts 
Chrifians, that they fhould earne/ly contend for the faith, he points 
out the true faith by faying, that it was that which was once delivered 
to the faints tf. 

‘ Whatfoever Chriftian therefore in Crete (under T7tus’s govern- 
ment) or in any other part of the Church, taught as an article of 
faith or rule of practice received by him from fome Apoiile or apoftoli- 
cal Preacher, what he had not received as fuch from any Apoftle or 





* 1 Cor, xi. 2. + 2 Thefl. xi. 15. See alfo Gal. i. 9, 11, 
12. and 2. Tim. i. 14, 15. and 2 Tim, ii, 2. and Rev. iii. 3. 
a Tim, vi. 20. § Titus i. 9, || 2 Tim. tii. 14, 

{bid. ii. 23, See Dr. Clark’s Sermons, vol. viii. page 171. 
tt 2 John 10, $} Jude ver. 3. 
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apoftolical Preacher, was /ubverted and turned from the truth; as they 
are faid to /ubvert men’s fouls; who taught as neceffary to be practifed 
by the Gentile converts, what the Apoliles gave no fuch commandment 
for; and fuch an Heretich finned, \ixewile being condemned himfelf, 
becaufe he knew in his confcience, that he had rece/ved no fuch docs 
trine, and had been taught no fuch practice from any perfon aucho.- 
rifed either by Chrift or by his Apofiles, to teach the will of God 
to mankind. Sothat he was /e/f-condemned in the {trict fenfe of the 
word, becaufe he taught a lie: even if the doétrine itfelf were fup- 
poled to be true, yet it was falf that he had recezved fuch a doGrine 
from them; and therefore when he taugnt it as thus received, he 
flood condemned by the teflimony of his own mind. 

* And this Titus might very well 4vow, as the text fays he did, 
and as the paffages which I juit now cited from the epiltles of three 
Apoftles fuppofe, that every one of their converts might do; without 
our fuppofing him to have any knowledge of the Heretick’s heart: 
for the queftion is about a fact; not about the truth of the doftrine 
which the Heretick taught, but about this point, whether he had 
ever received any fuch dottrine as he taught? and Titus could be very 
fure, that he could produce no authentic and infpired teacher of the 
gofpel for his author, and that therefore he was condemned of him/e'f, 
or, in other words, that he was inwardly confciows of his having no 
fuch warrant for his doctrine as he pretended.’ 

Without profeffing to coincide with every doétrinal fentimenty 
which may occafionally have been advanced by Bifhop Pearce, 


in thefe four volumes of Difcourfes, we can truly fay, that they 
contain a fund of matter, on fubjects of the higheft importance 
to the temporal and fpiritual welfare of men; and that they 
will afford great inftru€tion and edification to the clergy of 
every denomination, and to private chriftians. In the ftyle, 
our Prelate hath not been ambitious of ornament, but hath cons 
tented himfelf with being perfpicuous, plain, ,and accurate. 
Such a mode of compofition, perhaps, beft agrees with the 
dignity of truth, and the fimplicity of the gofpel. K 

® 





Art. 1X. Am Inquiry into the Caufes that have hitherto retarded the 
Advancement of Agriculture in Europe: With Hints for removing 
the Circumftances that have chiefly obilrecied its Progrefs, By 
James Anderfon. 4to. 38. Edinburgh printed, and fold by 
Cadell in London. 1779. 


¢ ¥T is univerfally allowed that agriculture is the moft ufe- 

- ful of all arts; and as it is an art abfolutely neceflary to 
the very exiftence of man in a ftate of civil fociety, it appears a 
little furprifing that it fhould not have been carried nearly to 
its. ultimate degree of perfection long before the prefent period 5 
nor can we help regretting, that while fo much ingenuity has 
been exerted in bringing to maturity many other arts of lefs 
utility to mankind, this fhould have been fuffered to remain in 


its prefent imperfect fate. 
* But 
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® But when we refle&t that true knowledge can only be ate 
tained by accurate and judicious experiments ; when we con-= 
template the immenfity of objects that require our attention in 
acriculture ; when we advert to the difficulty of devifing proper 
experiments for elucidating every feparate article, and the length 
of time that is required for each of thefe experiments, together 
with the numberlefs circumftances that may affect their refult, 
and the difficulty of attending to all thefe circumftances, and 
making proper allowances for them, our wonder is indeed 
abated, but our regret continues ; and we cannot help earneftly 
withing that fome method could be devifed for facilitating experi-~ 
ments in agriculture, and of rendering them of more univerfal 
utility.’ 

Such is the exordium of the work before us; and it is be- 
lieved that every man of found judgment will join with our 
Author in wifhing fuccefs to every attempt that hath fuch a va- 
luable end in view. 

The Author of this work is already fo well known to the 
Public by his former performances *, as renders any praifes on 
our part unneceflary. We obferve in it the fame candour of 
difquifition, the fame beneficence of intention, and the fame 
depth of inveftigation which are fo confpicuous in his other 
works, There is too, obfervable in this, as in all his other 
writings, a cautious diffidence,.and an unceafing attention to 
guard againft every circumftance that may lead to error, which 
gives to his writings the appearance of a minutenefs of detail, 
of which he is obvioufly fenfible, and which he does not feem 
to think will contribute to their popularity. Perhaps he is 
right. But this circumftance will add to their durability, 
and their utility; objects of much higher moment than the 
fluctuating breath of popular applaufe. 

The ftate of our knowledge in agriculture, Mr. Anderfon 
obferves, is as yet extremely limited: but, although he does 
not think that this will be fo univerfally acknowledged for an 
undoubted truth as it ought to be, he declines giving a formal 
proof of it, becaule he thinks the experience of every attentive 
obterver will foon convince him of it, and becaufe he himfelf 
had exhibited proofs of it, as to fome particular branches of 
agriculture, ina former work. We, for our own part, had but 
a limited idea of the very imperfect ftate of our knowledge in 
this art, till we had perufed the treatife beforeus. We thought 
that England not only far excelled all other nations in the know- 
ledge of agriculture, but that fhe had even made confiderable 
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; * Effays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, and Obferva- 
tions on the Means of exciting a Spirit of national Induftry, &c. Sce 
Review, vols. lvii. and lviii. 
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advances toward bringing that art to perfection. But we are 
now convinced that very much is required to be done before the 
can with juftice lay claim to that honour. 

As the progreis of agriculture has been retarded by the want 
of proper experiments, Mr. Anderfon takes notice that fome 
who have wifhed well to her interefis have propofed to 
have that deficiency fupplied by inftituiing, at the public 
expence, a national experimental farm, and putting it un- 
der the direction of a perfon properly qualified for the tafk, 
But this, he obferves, although it would be a moft ufeful infti- 
tution, could not alone fully accomplifh the end propofed. 

‘ There is, fays he, a peculiarity attending difquititions in agri- 
culture that feems to have been hitherto entirely difregarded, al- 
though it has more powerfully retarded the progrefs of this art than 
any other circumftance whatever; that is, the difficulty, if not the 
impoflibility, of making different perfons fully comprehend the re- 
fult of any one experiment in agriculture, or exactly to underftand 


the full import cf any precept applied to this art *, 
* For 


s 





* © Some readers may perhaps be at a lofs to undcerftand the full import of the pa- 
ragraph in the text to which this note refers, as few have had opportunities of re- 
marking the peculiarit'es here aliuded to. The followings faéts are fele&ted froma 
great many others of the fame kind by way of illuftrations : 

* Two foils not diftinguifhable from one another in any obvious particular, but 
lying in different diftricts, were fallowed with equal care, and edch dreffed with 
horn fhavings in the fame proportion: the one was rendered extremely fertile for 
many years following in confequence of that dreffing; the other field did not receive 
the fmalleft benefit from it. 

‘ Two other fields at a diftance from one another, and not feemingly of very difs 
ferent qualities, were fallowed with equal care. One of them had been exhaufted 
by frequent crops of corn, fo as to be rendered almoft unfit for carrying grain of any 
fort; the other ha¢ been in grafs for fome years, and had only carried one crop to 
help to rot the fward. The firft field, after the fallow, without any manure at all, 
was fowed, a part of it with oats, and another part with barley ; both of them ex- 
ceeding weighty crops, The other field alfo, without any manure, was fowed with 
oats,—but hardly gave two returns of the feed. 

* Another field of a deep rich loamy foil, that had been in tillage for many years, 
and with the affiftance of frequently manuring it, had carcied many good crops of 
oats and barley, was fal'owed: got a good dreffing of dung, and was fowed with wheat. 
A few grains fprung up, but foon turned fickly, and died away. It was {uffered to 
remain untouched till the month of July, but not one ftalk of wheat ever again made 
its appearance. It was then turned Jown and prepared for another crop. 

* Another part of the fame field that had been limed about feven years before, 
and was dreffed in every other refpect alike with the part above mentioned, yielded a 
very good crop of wheat +. 

* Another ficld that appeared to be a good loam, of a tendency towards clay, and 
was imagined to be an exceeding rich and valuable foil by three fkilful farmers who 
came at ditferent times from different diftant parts of the country, was fallowed two 
years fucceflively ; the fecond year it received a complete drefling of dung (upwards 
of fixty cart-loads, as much as two ftout horfes could draw, per acre), and was 
fowed with turnips drilled, and horfe-hoed :—a fine crop, Next year it was fowed 
with oats: produce about five bolls (30 bufhels) per acre. Next year it was fowed 
with oats (it was known that no other kind of grain would grow in it at all) : pro- 
duce hardly two bolls (12 bufhels) per acre. It was then fallowed a fecond time % 


+ © See Effays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, Vol, I, Effay vi. part 2- 
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¢ For, as there is fuch an infinite diverfity of foils, and as thefe 
may be fo much altered from their original ftate by the modes of 
culture they have been formerly fubjected to, by the manures that 
may have been applied to them, and by many other circumftances 
that have not perhaps been hitherto obferved, which may greatly 
vary the refult of any experiment. And as we have no terms capable 
of exprefling that great diverfity of foils, differing from one another 
by fuch delicate and. unobierved peculiarities, it neceffarily follows, 
that it is impoflible to.rely with certainty upon any experiment where 
thefe particulars are not known or attended to. Nor is it poffible to 
invent terms to exprefs varicties that we ourfelves have never at- 
tended to; nor could we make others underftand thefe terms, if they 
were invented, until they alfo were made fenfible of the peculiarities 
thefe terms were employed to exprefs, 

‘ In thefe circunftances, an experimenter, while he employs the 
very belt terms his language affords, is by no means certain that any 
one of thefe terms will not convey a feparate idea to every reader 
that fhall perufe the account of the experiment he records. Thus, 
in the language of the farmer, there are little more than four grand 
divifions of foils; viz. clayey, loamy, fandy, and gravelly. And 
as each of thefe claffes admits of certain obvious charaéteriftical 
marks which dittinguifh it from all the other claffes, every farmer 
has formed in his own mind a particular idea of each of thefe foils, 
which always prefents itfelf to his imagination whenever any one of 
thefe claffes is named, But as the diverfity of thefe foils, for the 
purpofe of the farmer, is inconceivably great, fome of each clafs 
being as remarkable for their inexhauitible fertility, as others are 
for their infuperable fterility, although thefe are not perhaps diftin- 
guifhable by any obvious, or to us definable peculiarity in their ex- 
ternal appearance; and as other varieties of foil differ as much from 
one another in refpect of other unobferved properties, it follows, 
that each feparate farmer, when he reads of an experiment that has 
been made, fuppofe upon a clayey or a loamy foil, naturally ima- 
gines that it has been made upon fuch a clay or fuch a loam as thofe 
are with which he has been from his infancy acquainted; although 
it may happen that thefe two kinds of clay or loam differ from each 
other in fome of their moft effential qualities. He perhaps repeats 
the experiment, and finds that the refult is extremely different from 
that of the former experimenter. He records it in the fame words 





got another complete drefling of dung, and was put into turnips, which were a good 
crop, as before. Next vear oats: produce about three bolls (18 bufhels) per acre. 
With this crop it was laid out for grafs. A part of it was fown with rye grafs and 
clover; another part of it with fweepings of a hay-loft, confifting chiefly of feather- 
grafs and narrow-leaved plantain, or rib-grafs; and a part of it was left to run to 
grafs without fowing at all. A few dwarfith ftalks of the rye-grafs, and of the 
feather-grafs, appeared the firft year; but not a ftalk of clover cither red or white, 
nor of the rib-grafs. In a few years the fmai} bent-grafs eftablifhed itfelf over the 
whole field; but the whole produce of it in grafs in either ftate was not worth 
more than a fhilling per acre, Yet this was a foil that fkilful farmers efteemed a 
good one, who would have approved of this mode of managingit: and it isa foil 
that with a mode of management proper for itfelf may be made a very good one f{." 


ft £ See Effuys relating to Agriculture and Rural Afairs, Vol. II. Difquifitions 40, 
41, and 42, where more examples of a fimilar nature are produced,” 
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with the other, excepting in the contradictory refult. A third per. 
fon examines and compares thefe experiments. What can he con. 
clude? To fee which of thefe is right, 4e alfo tries the experiment 
with all imaginable caution, and finds the refult different from 
either, What inference can he draw from all this? Precifely nothing, 
And the praétical farmer receives equal information, as if none of 
thefe experiments had ever been made.’ 

After pointing out fome of the difagreeable confequences that 
naturally refult from this circumftance, he thus proceeds : 

‘ Till mankind fhall turn their attention towards the difcovery of 
thofe lefl-r peculiarities above alluded to, fuch as record experiments, 
and de{cribe particular modes of culture, proceed nearly in the fame 
way with a man who fhould live in a country whofe language was fo 
defective as to have no {pecific name appropriated-te-denote the dif- 
‘ferent kinds of yrain known among ws, but had only a few generic 
terms that were equally applied to all the kinds that could be in- 
cluded under certain general claffes. One we fhall fuppofe for what 
we call white corn, including wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c. another 
for black grain, including beans, peafe, vetches, &c. and perhaps 
a third for grafles. And if we were further to fuppofe that all the 
various kinds of grain above enumerated were cultivated in different 
diflri&s of that country, although no two kinds of the fame fpecies 
were known in any one of thefe diftriéts. In thefe circumftances, 
let us fuppofe that a man, who had long been employed in the cul- 
ture of wheat, without having ever feen or heard of any of the other 
kinds of white corn, had difcovered a much furer method of obtain- 
ing abundant crops of it than any of his neighbours, fhould be pres 
vailed on to write a plain account of his prattice, and publith it 
through all the provinces of that kingdom. Every farmer, it is 
plain, who fhould read the book, would of neceffity imagine that the 
author treated only of that kind of white corn which he himfelf had 
been accuftomed to rear (as it would be diftinguifhed by the fame 
name). ‘Thus one would think that the precepts referred to the cul- 
ture of barley, another to the culture of oats, and a third to that of 
rye, &c. Every individual in each diftrié but that in which the 
treatife was written, would loudly criticife the author, and amon 
his own neighbours, equally ignorant as himfelf, would find no dif 
ficulry in pointing out the abfurdities of practice recommended in 
that book ; which could not fail to afford room for abundance of 
raillery and abufe. If the treatife had been written by one who 
lived in the diltrict where oats alone were cultivated, the inhabitants 
of thofe difiriéts where wheat only was known, would look upon the 
whole as a bundle of the moft contradictory abfurdities, and be dif- 
yofed to treat the author, not as a vifionary only, but as an impoftor 
who pretended to have performed impoflibilities, and who endea- 
voured to lead the unwary into the moft fhocking abfurdities of 
practice, and to buoy up the inexperienced youth with vain hopes 
that rever could be realifed, and would therefore be outrageous in 
their clamours againft him. It is thus that ignorance naturally in- 
fpires confidence, and produces unmerited abufe. Need | draw the 
paralic! between this cafe and that mentioned immediately before it ? 
We necd only to fubititute the word /oi/ inftead of grain, and we 
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Barlelves become the nation defcribed above Like that nation, 
we have only three different terms, fand, clay, and loam, for ex- 
preffing in our language all kinds of fotls, each of them inc'uding 
under it many {maller varieties, fome one of which varieties only is 
ufually koown in one diftri&t, while fome other variety alone is 
known in another diltrif&, which gives rife to thofe-virulent critia 
cifms Of one another, fo common among farmers, and which refle& 
fo much difgrace upon the profeflion of agriculture. Is ic not high 
time for us to endeavour to correct the abufes that fpring from fuch 
degrees of ignorance and inaccuracy? 

‘ Nor is it only with regard to foils that one man finds a diffi- 
culty in communicating his ideas with certainry to another, but on 
feveral other fubjeéts we find the fame defciency of language arifing 
from the imperfe€tnefs of our knowledge in agriculture. For we do 
not find terms adapted to exprefs with fufficient accuracy many of 
the leffer diftin€tions that take place both with regard to the animals 
and vegetables that demand the attention of the farmer. We have, 
indeed, words to exprefs different kinds of grain, as wheat, barley, 
vats, peafe, beans, &c. but each of thefe kinds of grain admits of 
many varieties, which poffefs qualities extremely different from one 
another, that makes it much more profitable to cultivate fome of 
thefe varieties on certain occafions than others, while fome of the 
other varieties would fucceed much better in other circumitances, 
Now, as fome of thefe varieties are generally cultivated in one difs 
trict, while others of them only are known in another, it mutt hap- 
pen that the farmer who fhall have cultivated only one fort, and des 
{cribes the more fuccefsful manner of rearing it, may greatly miflead 
the farmer in another diitri€t, who cultivates anocher variety of grajn 
that goes under the fame denomination ¢.’ - 
Having; 
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+ © I find myfelf fo often at a lofs for proper illuftrations of my meaning, when 
treating of peculiarities which have been fo little attended to as thofe I have occafiom 
here to mention, that I am obliged on fome occafions to take a very wide circuit to 
convey the neceflary information. | . 

‘ The potatoe is a plant that is now very univerfaily cultivated, the varietics of 
which are f) numerous, and the peculiar qualities of the feveral varieties are fo ex 
tremely different from one another as to furnifh a very proper fubjeét for illufeating 
the pofition «ffumed in the text: yet, fo few ate acquainted with che names and pe- 
tuliarities of ihe feveral varietiés, as gives great reafon to fuipect that what might be 
written of one of thefe varieties which happened to be generally cultivated in one 
part of the country would not be applicable to another variety in another part of it 5 
even although both fhould be diftinguithed from other varieties by the fame name, 
and come undef the fatne general defcription. I give an example: 

‘ About twenty years ago, the only white potatoe known or cultivated in Scots 
land, was of the vi‘cous kind, of a kidney fhape. It was at firft called fimply the 
white potatoe ; but as other kinds of white potatoes came tu be known, it was dif- 
tinguifhed by the additional epithet, kidney: being long known by the name of 
white kidney potatoe. But about five or fix years ago another fort of white kidney 

Otatoe was firft introduced into Aberdeenthire, which; although agreeing with the 

rft in flape; in colour, and in name, was extremely different in many of its moft 
effential qualities. The old was a vifcous gluey bulb: the new was the drieft and 
moft mealy potatoe that ever was knowh, The old fent its bulbs deep into the 
ground, which ftraggled to a great diftance from the fiem, fo that it tequired an 
uncommonly deep foil for rearing it; and a compicte trenching was neceflary before 
it could be properly taken out of the ground: the bulbs of the new fife to the very 


furface ef the ground, fo as to thrive upon a very thin foil, and ramble fo little from 
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Having, at confiderable length, illuftrated the neceffity of 
inventing fome mode of claffing the objects that demand the at. 
tention of the farmer, fo as to prevent ambiguity, our Author 
finds it neceffary to arrange the experiments in agriculture un- 
der four diftinét heads, and to point out the beft method of 
conducting the experiment belonging to each clafs, as follows: 

* When we take an extenfive furvey of the {cience of agriculture, 
it appears that all the objects that require to be elucidated by means 
of experiment might be divided into four grand divifions. 

‘ The firft of thefe may include all thofe experiments that are 
made with a view to afcertain the peculiar qualities and compara- 
tive value of plants: the effes of each in fattening, or otherwife 
affecting the health or value of any kind of domeftic animals: the 
moft ceconomical manner of rearing or of feeding any kind of ufeful 
animal, fo as beit to fit it for any particular purpofe: the afcertain- 
ing the comparative value of different claffes of animals for any par- 
ticular ufe, and obtaining a certain knowledge of the feveral excel- 
lencies and defeéts of the different varieties or breeds of any of the 
different claffles of animals; and other faéts of this nature. 

* The fecond clais of experiments are thofe which relate to the 
culture of particular plants upon a given foil; the afcertaining with 
certainty the effects of different manures in varying the nature of 
that foil, and rendering it more or lefs fitted for producing any given 
plant, and the effect of different modes of culture as contributing 
more or lefs to encourage the luxuriance of any particular crop upon 
that foil. To which clafs we would alfo refer all thofe modes of 
practice that tend to improve and render more valuable any particu- 
lar kind of animal, or the reverfe. 

* The third clafs fhould include all thofe experiments that are in- 
tended to afcertain the peculiar qualities of different varieties of 
foils, fo as to diftinguifh them with accuracy and precifion from one 
another ; and to determine the nature and diftinguifhing peculiari- 
ties of the different varieties of any one clafs of plants or fpecies of 





the ftem as to admit of being taken out of the ground with the utmoft eafe: as.a 
good large {pade is capable of lifting up the whole clufter at once. And finally, the 
old was an exceeding bad bearer, and therefore in general an unprofitable kind ; but 
the new is very fertile, and the moft profitable fort that has ever been known in that 
diftrid. 

‘ Now let us fuppofe that the laft kind had been known many years ago, and 
univerfally cultivated in a diftant part of the country, where the firft kind (now 
diftinguithed by the name of the Scots white kidney potatoe) had never been heard of ; 
and that an author in that country, contenting himfelf with announcing it by its 
general name of white kidney potatoe, fhould have given an account of the pro- 
duce and profits of it, and defcribed the mode of culture that was found to fuit it 
well. Is it not evident, that the inhabi‘ants of Scotland, who. knew the firft kind 
of white kidney potatoe perfe&tly well, would have been entirely fatisfied that they 
underftood the author ? and finding that what he faid of it did not at all tally with 
their own experience, they would naturally have concluded, that he was either igno- 
rant, or an impoftor. Ina cafe of this kind, where both parties imagine they un- 
derftand what is exprefied by the general terms, it never comes into their head either 
to give or to require an accurate circumftantial defcription that would prevent the 
poflibility of a mifteke ; nor is it perhaps poffible to do this, if they were defirous of 
it. Who does not perceive that circumftances of this kind may be the fource of 
much embarraliment, and of great mifunderflanding between different perfons ?’ 
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animals, fo that the farmer may in no cafe be in danger of con- 
founding thefe together in practice or experiment. ‘This relates to 
that fyftem of clailification, which I have already faid has hardly yet 
begun to be taken notice of in the fcience of agriculture, 

‘ The fourth clafs would confilt of a fet of experiments not lefg 
effentially neceflary for the improvement of agriculture as an ceco- 
nomical ar¢ than any of the former, alihough of a fecondary order 
to its advancement as a /cience, viz. thofe that relate to the facili- 
tating any of the operations in agriculture by improvements in ma- 
chinery, the proper diftribution of time and labour, with other cir- 
cumftances of a fimilar nature, to which it highly imports the pradti- 
cal farmer minutely to attend,’ 

He now takes occafion to point out the peculiar advantages 
of an experimental farm, as under : 

« By an attentive confideration of thefe particulars it will appear 
that an experimental farm, although in fome re(fpects defeétive, 
would neverthelefs be attended with the moft effential benefits to the 
Public; as there are fome experiments of the greateft utility which 
hardly admic of being perfedily afcertained unlefs it be by a public 
inftitution of this nature. Of this kind in a particular manner are 
all the experiments belonging to the firft clafs above enumerated, 
which require fo much attention, accuracy, time, and expence to 
bring them to a proper conclufion, as gives no room to hope that 
ever they will be fully afcertained unlefs it be by the aid of fucha 
public inftitution, ‘That the reader may be convinced of this fact, I 
fhall beg leave to produce one cafe by way of example. 

* Let it, then, be required ‘* to afcertain the peculiar qualities 
of any one kind of natural grafs, confidered as a food for each va- 
riety of animals that could be fed uponit; the moft ceconomical 
manner of. rearing this grafs for any particular purpofe, whether 
alone or mixed with other varieties of plants ; the mott advantageous 
method of confuming it, whether green or dry, by cutting or by 
pafturing for every particular purpofe to which it could be applied ; 
and its comparative,value in every point of view in which it can be 
confidered, when contrafted with every other kind of plant that could 
be reared by the farmer?” 

‘ When we contemplate the full import of this query, the field it 
Opens appears to be fo immenfe, that the wearied mind, ‘like a be- 
wildered traveller in a boundlefs wafle, wanders over it without 
feeing any end of its labour, or knowing where it fhail find repofe, 
It would be in vain for me here to attempt to delineate a// the cir- 
cumflances that would require to be elucidated ; but it is neceflary 
that I thould condefcend upon* [enumerate] a few. 

‘ The time that is required for obtaining abundance of feeds for 
the neceflary experiments is the firft circumftance that would pro- 
bably baffle the efforts of a private individual, Let us fuppofe that 
he obtains as many feeds the firlt year as are fuflicient to fow one 
fall of ground. A fecond year elapfes before he can reap any feeds 
from that. The third year he reaps the feeds. He fows them the 
fourth ; which we will fuppofe are fufficient for five falls of groond. 
The fifth he fows other five falls with the produce of the firft.’ The 
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fixth he fows five falls more with the produce of the firit, and twent 

five with the produce of the fecond ; in all thirty falls. The feventh: 
year he fows with the firft and fecond, as above, thirty falls, and 
with the third twenty-five more: in all fifty-five. The eighth, with. 
the produce of the firlt, fecond, and third, fifty-five; and with that 
of the fourth, a handred and fifty: in all two hundred and five. | It 
will be neceffary that he fave the feeds of this lalt one year more, 
before he can have enough for carrying on his experiments properly s. 
fo that about the tenth year he may be in a condition to begin his 
experiments upon ‘that particular kind of grafs. How few private 
experimenters would have patience for this 3 . 

* The next difcouraging circumftance that would occur to a pri- 
vate perfon in this walk, would be the unavoidable trouble and ex- 
pence attending thefe experiments. For every one of thofe plots 
in which the grafs-feeds are fown, muft be weeded with greater care 
than is neceflary for the borders of the beft kept flower-garden ; as 
the leait ftalk of other graffes coming up among them would mar 
the experiment: nor is it poflible for a private perfon to obtain 
operators in almoft any cafe, who will have accuracy for perform- 
ing this tafk, even if the expence fhould not be grudged. 

‘ But let us fuppofe all thefe difficulties overcome. It next be- 
comes neceflary to inclofe, in the moft perfeét manner, the feveral 
plots of grafs intended for the particular experiment:, io as to make 
the experimenter quite certain that no animal he wifhes to exclude 
from it can get accefs to it without his knowledge. This mutt like. 
wife be effected by means of wooden rails, or fome other fort of 
dead fence; becaufe any hedge or tree near it would greatly affe& 
the experiment. 

‘ This done, it would be neceffary to fet apart fome plots to be. 
cut and confumed green by each kind of domeitic animal: the num- 
ber of thefe plots, therefore, muft be proportioned to the number of. 
claffes of animals that could be reared by the farmer in this country, 
and the extent of each plot fhould be fufficient to afford food fora 
whole feafon to a confiderable number of each clafs of animals, to, 
guard againft the errors that might arife from particular tempera- 
ments. Other plots require to be cut and made into hay, in fuch 
quantities as to admit of feeding a fufficient number of animals of 
each fpecies for fuch a length of time as would give a certainty of 
the effects produced. Other plots mult be allotted for pafturage to, 
different clafles of animals to feed together, or fucceed one another 
in an infinite number of varied rotations. Others muft be appro- 
priated for trying the effects of mixing this kind of grafs-feed with 
other plants that can be employed as food to animals, through all 
the variations that thefe will admit of; while others muft be fet 
apart for making a comparative trial of all thefe various experiments 
with each of the p!ants feparately that admits of being reared by the 
farmer. Buti begin to lofte myfelf in the immenfity of objects that 
croud upon me. To conclude, therefore, | hope the reader, who 
reflects on thefe objects, will be fatisfied, that if, at the end of a 
haondred years continued attention and unwearied care, with a per- 
fe& command of maney, and unlimiced extent of foil, a fatisfactory 
anfwer could be given to the above query, as much would be done- 


as can ever be expected from any human power, even with all the 
advantages 
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advantages we have above fuppofed. How vain is it, then, to hope 
that ever this can be effected by the zeal or affiduity of any private 
experimenter ? — : : 

‘ For thefe reafons, although it is certain that a national experi- 
mental farm would not be capable of anfwering every purpofe that 
may be required ; yet it feems to be equally indifputable, that with- 
out fome public inflitution of this nature, either in Britain or fome 
other nation, it will be altogether impoffible ever to bring the art of 
agriculture to its ultimate degree of perfection. I cannot, there- 
fore, too warmly recommend this matter to the attention of thofe 
in power. What glory would it be for Britain to be the firft nation 
that had ever adopted a proper plan for giving certainty to this moft 
ufeful of all arts: an advantage which it never hath yet attained ! 
What lafting honour would it refle&t upon the memory of that perfon 
who had put that plan in execution! And at how {mall an expence 
might this be effected! A fum of money not greater than might be 
neceflary to force a trifling pafs, or deftroy a paltry town, and re- 
duce a few hundreds of innocent perfons to mifery, might be fuffi- 
cient to accomplifh this great work, which would promote the eafe 
and felicity of millions who are yet unborn, and render Britain re- 
nowned among all nations to the lateft ages of pofterity.’ 

The experiments of the fecond clafs, as well as thofe of the 
fourth, he obferves, naturally come within the {phere of private 
perfons; but thole of the fecond, which are almoft the only 
experiments in agriculture that have been hitherto attended to, 
can be of littie ule, as had been before fhewn, until the mode 
of claffification which falls under the third general head fhall 
be attended to with effect. 

The experiments referable to this third head, he obferves, do 
not come within the fphere of an experimental farm, nor of 
private individuals confidered as detached from others. For, 

‘ As this fet of experiments, he proceeds, is merely intended to 
difcover the particulars by which different varieties of the fame clafs 
of bodies may be diftinguifhed from each other, and as thefe varieties 
are often met with at a great diltance from other varieties of the 
fame clafs, ic becomes impoffible for individuals to compare thefe 
with one another, or to have an opportunity of difcavering thofe pe- 
culiarities which might ferve to diltinguifh each from the others. 
Hence, therefore, it is only by collecting togecher and comparing 
the experiments of many farmers in different parts of the country, 
that a knowledge of thofe particulars referable to the third general 
clafs above named can ever be obtained. It therefore behoves us 
now to enquire what is the mott proper method of obtaining the ne- 
ceflary information from fo many individuals, who are at prefent 
{cattered through all the provinces of the kingdom, or even through 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and totally unconnected with and un- 
known to one another. 

* It will readily occur that no method can be fo proper for col- 
le&ing detached obfervations, the refult of a€tua! experience in many 
different parts of the country, and of communicating thefe to the 


public, as a periodical performance judicioufly contrived, and exe-. 
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cuted with becoming fpirit, caution, and fidelity. For, if fuch a 
work were written and could be afforded at a moderate price, fo as 
to come within the reach of farmers of every denomination, it would 
become the mean of uniting into one grand fociety all the farmers 
of every diftri€t of the country, or even of every country in Europe, 
if proper means were adopted for fecuring correfpondents, and efta. 
blifhing an extenfive circulation.’ 

The benefits that would refult from fuch a periodical per. 
formance he defcribes in the following animated ftrain : 

‘ It is perhaps impoflible for the mind of man to. contemplate any 
fublunary object that would be more agreeable than the profpect of 
fuch a fociety, compofed of innumerable multitudes of people of all 
fects, and nations, and languages, conferring together for the fole 
purpofe of improving one another in ufeful knowledge ; who, for- 
getting thofe little diftinétions of rank, opinion, and party preju- 
dice, which fo inceffantly tend to tear from us thofe few enjoyments 
that might naturally have fallen to our fhare, fhould frive with the 
moft cordial fympathy and brotherly affeéiion to promote thofe 
peaceful arts which may contribute to the happinefs of millions yet 
unborn. For, in this grand republic of farmers, every individual 
might frecly communicate the knowledge which he had acquired, 
and might propofe his doubts and receive initructions concerning 
thofe things in which he found himfelf deficient, without difclofing 
either his rank in life, his country, or his party connections. If 
any erroneous opinion fhould be there advanced, without regard to 
extraneous circumftances, which have fuch a tendency to influence 
the mind in general, it would quickly be refuted. What was doubt- 
ful would be elucidated by the difcuflions that would naturally refule 
from contradictory opinions, Facts that /eemed to oppofe one an- 
other would not be haflily abandoned as fiftions, but would be fifted 
to the bottom by inquifitive men. Judicious queitions would be 
propofed to the oppofing experimenters, whiie both were alive and 
capable of anfwering every query that could be propofed ; by which 
means thofe effentia! circumitances that had been omitted in any one 
experiment, and from which the variation had proceeded, might 
often be difcovered without waiting for a repetition of it. Or, if 
that could not in all cafes be done at once, a few experiments pro- 
pofed for elucidating the fubje& might perhaps be tried by thoufands 
in one feafon ; from which numerous experiments, when compared 
together, a degree of certainty would arife, which no fingle perfon 
would have obtained during the courfe of many years. 

‘ On the other hand, when any new experiment fhould be pre- 
pofed for elucidating a doubtful point, and the benefits that would 
refalt from it were clearly pointed oct, many perfons would be in- 
duced to try it at once in different diftris, and on a vaft variety of 
foils; the refult of all which experiments could be laid before the 
Public about the fame time, without a/mo/f any * trouble to the feve- 
ral experimenters. Other perfons, who had formerly made fimilar 
experiments, would in the mean time communicate the refult of 
them to the Public; and the reafoning that would occur in confe- 
quence of this would put the new experimenters on their guard, and 
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make them attend to thofe particulars that are of capital importance. 
And wher the whole of thefe experiments were procuced and com- 

ared with one another, many important obfervations would be fog- 
geited, which would lead to ftill more ufeful enquiries. ‘Thus, in 
the courfe of afew years, a greater number of decifive experiments 
might be obtained than could have been accumulated in many ages 
by folitary individuals. 

‘ Nor could any circumftance of importance be allowed to efcape 
fach a refpectable fociety unobferved. For, as the attention of thou- 
fands would be direéted towards each fingle experiment, it is not to 
be fuppofed that any matter of confequence would efcape them all. 
The hints fugeefied by fome correfpondents would raife new ideas in 
the minds of others, and thefe in their turn would produce new re- 
fietions from others ftill. The omiffions of one would be fupplied 
by another: even the errors of correfpondents would lead to im- 
portant truths, by inducing others to refute them, who would alfo 
in their turn be correéted if they fhouid fall into any miltakes. 

‘ A periodical performance of this nature would not only be better 
calculated for collecting the detached obfervations of practical farmers 
than any other mode of publication that could be devifed, but it 
would a!fo have a more powerful tendency to awaken a fpirit of ob- 
fervation among all the inhabitants of the country. At prefent, 
farmers are in a great meafure excluded from the literary world. 
Few of them read much: and they fo feldom meet with initruction 
in books of agriculture, that ¢he/e are perhaps lefs read by practical 
farmers than bocks of any other kind whatever. From this caufe 
practical farmers feldom hear of the improvements that are from 
time to time mentioned in books. They lofe the tafte for writing 
themfelves. ‘They even, for the moft part, defpife thofe who write 
on the fubject of their own profetlion as idle vifionaries. ‘They thus 
Jofe the habit of arranging their ideas with precifion, and their minds 
have no delight in inveitigation, and of courfe fall into a vacant kind 
of torpor; in which ftate few important difcoveries or vigorous ex- 
ertions are to be expected, 

* But if they fhould be induced to become members of a Georgi- 
cal Society on the liberal plan above alluded to, they would at once 
be introduced into a fociety of men like themfelves, with whom they 
would freely communicate their ideas on fubjeéts that they mutually 
underftood, and would frequently find themfelves qualified to take 
an interefting part in the difcuffion. This would naturally beget an 
attachment to that fociety, and a fondnefs for thofe fubjeéts that 
were inveftigated in it: for man never deferts fociety, or lofes relifh 
for converfation, but when he feels that he is an objeé of lefs im- 
portance in his own eyes when in company than when alore. ‘Society 
expands the heart, and foftens the rougher affections. Emulation 
whets the talents, Oppofition roufes the faculties of the foul, and 
draws forth every latent fpark of genius. Sometimes they would be 
able to correct miftakes, to anfwer queries, or to folve doubis; and 
at other times they would liften in their turn to ufeful infructions 
from others. By thefe means a habit of accurate obfervation would 
be eftablifhed among farmers in general, which would enable them 
to difcriminate every important circumftance: and a fpirit of a 
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prife thus created could not fail to be productive of the happieft con. 
fequences.” 

Other advantages that would be derived from a publication 
of the kind here propofed are pointed out; but our limits for- 
bid us to enlarge. The heads of a plan for fuch a work are 
afterwards fketched out at length; for which we muft refer the 
curious Reader to the treatife itfelf, after declaring our entire 
concurrence with the Author’s views in the concluding para- 

raph : 
. ¢ Such, fays he, are the outlines of a plan of a work, which, 
if executed by a perfon of knowledge, experience, and integrity, 
properly fupported by the Public, would (I have no hefitation 
in affirming it) form a memorable epoch in the hiftory of lite. | 
rature and of civil fociety.’ | 

The plan appears indeed to be thoroughly digefted, and we 
are forry that the Author fhould chalk it out for another, as he 
feems to have no view of executing it himfelf; for thofe who 
can form a plan of a capital work are ufually beft qualified to 
execute it themfelves. ‘ It fhould be condudted, he obferves, 
by a man of known abilities and integrity, in whom the Public 
could place entire confidence, who fhould honeftly acknowledge 
the work for his own, and rifk his reputation with the Public 
on the fidelity with which it fhould be executed.’ This pre- 
caution we think abfolutely neceflary, * in order to raife it in 
the public opinion far above the fwarms of ephemeric [anony- 
mous] productions that are daily iffuing from the prefs.” Per- 
haps there are few men in whom the Public would be difpofed 
to place greater confidence than in the Author of the eflay him- 
felf; and we mutt ftill regret that he does not feem to have in 
view the accomplifhing fuch an undertaking. At any rate, 
the Public is much indebted to him for the extenfive views he 
has pointed out towards the improvement of agriculture, by 
which the nation will probably be much benefited long after 
the hand that wrote them fhall be buried in the duft ; for time 
will gradually bring to perfection thofe feeds of knowledge 
diffeminated in the writings of this rural Philofopher, which 
are at prefent fcattered abroad as feemingly of little value. 





Art, X. Travels through Spain in the Years 1775 and 1776; in 
which feveral Monuments of Roman and Moorifh Archite€ture are 
illuftrated by accurate Drawings taken on the Spot. By Henry 
Swinburne, Efq; 4to. 11. 18. Boards. Elmfly. 1779. 


HE Author of this performance fays of himfelf, in his 
preface, that he is as free from prejudices of all kinds as 

moft men ; which taken literally, is faying but little, as moft 
men are ftrongly tainted with prejudices: but if he means to 
infinuate (of which there is little doubt) that he is diftinguithed 
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from moft men by an exemption from prejudices, he afcribes to 
himfelf a quality highly neceflary in forming the character of 
an entertaining and inftructive traveller. 

Mr. Swinburne had, from the time of his departure from his 
native country, purpofed to publifh his travels through Spain. 
¢ In my plan of inquiry (he fays) an exact inveftigation of the 
foil, cultivation, government, commerce, and manners of that 
kingdom, was to be the grand primary object; but what I was 
more confident of my ftrength in, and what I own, I found 
more {uitable to my own inclinations, was the ftudy of its an- 
tiquities, efpecially the Moorifh ; in that line, my own eye and 
labour were fufficient helps, to enable me to colle& interefting 


materials for a publication.” 

The Author formed a very proper judgment of his own abi- 
lities, which feem beft adapted to the deicription of ftill life. 
At the commencement of his Tour through Spain, he obferves, 
* I am afraid we are come here a century too joon, ora century 
too Jate, and that the old original cait is worn off the character 
of the Spaniards, without their having thoroughly acquired the 
polith of France or England. ‘This will render them a much 
lefs interefting race of people.’—This obfervation is both folid 
and ingenious ; but the reader will be ditappointed, if he ex- 
pects to find any thing like the moral or political picture of the 
Spanith nation 1n the prefent performance. 

The principal antiquities here defcribed, are the Moorifh 
palace at Granada, and the mofque at Cordova. As a fpeci- 
men of Mr. Swinburne’s talent for compofition, we fhall infert 
fome extracts from his account of the former, which is the 
moft diftinét and copious that we have any where met with: 

© This ancient fortrefs, and refidence of the Mahometan monarchs 
of Granada, derives its name from the red colour of the materials 
that it was originally built with, /bambra fignifying a red-houfe. 
—It ftands between the rivers, on a very high hill, that projects into’ 
the plain, and overlooks all the city; the road up to it, is through 
a narrow ftreet, called Calle de los Gomeles, from a great family 
among the Moors. This brings you through a maflive gate, into 
the outward inclofure of the Alhambra, You then continue to 
afcend by,a very fteep avenue of elms, which foon increafes to a 
wood, interfected in many directions, by wild, neglected walks, 
where ftreams of clear water, finding their paflage obitructed by the 
rubbifh of their old channels, fpread over the whole road. A large 
fountain adorns the platform near the top of the hill. The water, 
diverted from its proper conduits, has been fuffered to run at random 
for fuch a length of time, that it has deitroyed moft of the fculpture 
and embellifhments, which were in a very good tafte. Here you 
turn fhort to the left, and come under the walls of the inner in- 
Clofure. ts appearance is that of an old town, exhibiting a long 
tange of high battlemented walls, interrupted at regular diftances 


by large lofty fquare towers. Thefe have one or two arched windows 
near 
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near the top, and a precipitate flope from the bottom into a dry 
ditch, The whole is built with round irregular pebbles, mixed 
with cement and gravel. Some parts are covered and {moothed over 
with a thick coat of plaifter; in other places, mortar has been laid 
in between the ftones, leaving as much of them uncovered as came 
to the level ; then the trowel has been carefully drawn round, form. 
ing about them triangles, half moons, &c. Jult before you ftands 
the prefent principal entrance into the caftle, a {guare tower, built 
by king Jufaf Abubagiagi, in 1348, as an infcription informs us: 
from its being the place where juftice was fummarily adminiltered, 
it was flyled The Gate of Judgment. You pafs through it under 
feveral arches, each of which is more than a full femicircle, refting 
upon a {mall impoft, the ends of the bow being brought towards 
each other in the form of a horfe-fhoe. On the key-ftone of the 
‘outward arch, is fculptured the figure of an arm, the fymbol of 
firength and dominion: on that of the next arch, is a key, em- 
boffed, the armorial enfign of the Andalufian Moors. Above it, the 
wall of this partition is covered with a beautiful blue and gold 
Mofaic, in the middle of which, they * have placed an image of the 
Virgin Mary.—On the left is the caitle-wall, fuppofed to have been 
buile by the Pheenicians. I examined the work very narrowly, and 
found it confifted of a layer of cement, one or two inches thick, on 
which is placed flatwife, a ftone of the fame thicknefs, chiffelled on. 
the face into a kind of a chequered defign: this is the regular 
method employed from top to bottom. ‘This lane ends in the great 
{quare, or Plaza de los Algibes, fo named from the ancient Cifterns, 
that undermine it from end toend, and are conftantly fed by a fupply 
of running water. The profpeét from the parapet-wall is wonder- 
fully grand, over the vale of Dauro, the Albaycin, and down the 
Vega.’ 

We omit, for the fake of brevity, our Author’s defcription 
of the fuperb palace ereéted here by the Emperor Charles V.. 
This edifice was never finifhed ; which Mr. Swinburne feelingly 
laments, and with reafon;—for, according to his account, the 
architect difcovered, in this work, a moft tranfcendent genius, 
grandeur of ftyle, and elegance and chaftity of defign, very 
different from all that has been done, for a century paft, in this 
kingdom.— We return, therefore, to his furvey of the fplendid 
ruins of the palace of the A@cori/h kings,—in which are aparte- 
ments, indifputably the moft curious, fays our Author, of any 
that exift in Spain,— perhaps in Europe. 

* Pafling round the corner of the Emperor’s palace, you are ade 
mitted ata plain unornamented door in acorner. On my firft vifit, 
I confefs, | was ftruck with amazement, as I flepped over the thre- 
fhold, to find myfelf, ona fudden, tranfported into a fpecies of fairy- 
land. The firft place you come into, is the court called the Com- 
muna, or common baths: an oblong fquare, with a deep bafon of 





* We fuppofe the Author means the taflelefs, bigotted Spaniards; 
who have, herein, acted as wifely as the Parifian ftlatuary, who wanted 
to drefs out an Alexander the Great in a Lag wig and Jolitaire, 
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clear water in the middle; two flights of marble fteps leading down 
to the bottom; op,each fide, a parterre of flowers, and a row of 
orange trees. Round the court runs a peryftile paved with marble; 
the arches bear upon very flight pillars, in proportions and ftyle, 
different from all the regular orders of architeCture. ‘The cielings 
and walls are inctuftated with fret-work in ftucco, fo minute and 
sntricate, that the moft patient draughtfman would find it difficult to 
follow it, unlefs he made himfelf matter of the general plan. This 
would facilitate the operation exceedingly, for all this work is fre- 
quently and regularly repeated, at certain diftances, and has been 
executed by means of fquare moulds applied fucceflively, and the 
parts joined together with the utmoft nicety. In every divifion are 
Arabic fentences, mott of them expreflive of the following meanings, 
‘«* There is no conqueror but God.” Or, ‘* Obedience and honour 
to our Lord Abovabdalla.” The ceilings are gilt or painted, and 
time has caufed no diminution in the frefhnefs of their colours, 
though conftantly expofed to the air. The lower part of the walls is 
Mofaic, difpofed in fantaftic knots and feftoons: a work fo new to 
me, foexquifitely finifhed, and fo different from all I had ever feen, 
afforded me the moft agreeable fenfations, which,*I affure you, re- 
doubled, every ftep 1 took in this magic ground. The porches at 
the ends are more like grotto work, than any thing elfe 1 can com- 
parethemto. That on the right hand opens into an oétagon vault, 
under the Emperor’s palace, and forms a perfect whifpering-gallery, 
meant to be a communication between the offices of both houfes.’ 
The Author next defcribes the Court of the Lions; fo called, 
from twelve figures of thofe animals *, which fupport on their 
backs an enormous bafon, out of which a lefler arifes; from 
whence (while the pipes were kept in order) a great volume of 
water was thrown up; and which, failing down into the bafons, 
pafied through the mouths of the beafts into a large refervoir, 
whence it communicated by channels with the jet d’eaus in the 
apartments. This fountain is of white marble, embellithed 
with many feftoons and Arabic diftichs, of which Mr, Swinburne 
has given tranflations. He has aifo given an elegant drawing of 
this great and magnificent apartment, from which the reader 
will conceive a much more adequate idea of the form and 
beauty of the place, than could poflibly be conveyed by words. 
We are next conducted to a circular room, in which the 
men ufed to drink coffee, &c. A fountain in the middle re- 
frefhed the apartment in fummer. * The form of this hall,’ 
fays Mr. Swinburne, * the elegance of its cupola, the cheerful 





* In another place, our Author takes notice of the anathema 
denounced by the Koran, againtt all reprefentations of living crea- 
tures; and obferves, that thefe lions fhew, that the Granadine 
Princes, as well as fome of the oriental Caliphs, who put their own 


efigy on their coin, ventured, fometimes, to place themfelves above 
the letter of the iaw. im 
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diftribution of light from above, and the exquifite manner in 
Which the ftucco is defigned, painted, and finifhed, exceed all 
my powers of defcription. Every thing in it infpires the moft 
pleafing, voluptuous ideas.’ 

Two other rooms, which are fuppofed to have been audience 
chambers, are next opened to our view; and then we are led 
to the Tower of the two Sifters, fo named from two very beauti- 
ful pieces of marble, laid as flags in the pavement. OF this 
tower, &c the following defcription is givens; but alas! we 
cannot tranfcribe the very fine copper-plate reprefentation of the 
deligh:ful view of the entrance: 

‘ This gate exceeds all the reft in profufion of ornaments, and in 
beauty of profpect, through a range of apartments, where a multi- 
tude of arches terminate in a large window, open to the country. [ 
employed much time in making an exact drawing of it from the foun- 
tain, and hope it will help you to comprehend what I am labouring 


to explain by my narrative, 
‘ The firit hall is the concert-room, where the women fat; the 


muficians played above, in four balconies. In the middle is a je 
d'eau. ‘The marble pavement, I take to be equal to the fineft exift: 
ing, for the fize of the flags, and evennefs of the colour. The sao 
Jifters are flabs that meafure fifteen feet by feven and one-half, with- 
out flaw or ftain. The walls, up to a certain height, are Mofaic, 
and above are divided into very neat compartments of ftucco, all of 
‘one defign, which is alfo followed in many of the adjacent halls and 
galleries. The cieling is a fretted cove.’ 
- From this hall, you pafs round the little myrtle garden of 
Lindaraxa, and through an additional building made to the eaft 
end by Charles V. to a little tower called the dreffing-room of the 
Sultana. * It-is a fmall fquare cabinet, in the middle of an 
open gallery, from which it receives light by a door and three 
windows; the look-out charming. In one corner is a large 
marble flag, drilled full of holes, through which the fmoke of 
perfumes afcended from furnaces below: and here, it is pre 
fumed, the Moorifh queen ufed to fit, to fumigate and {weeten 
her perfon.’ 

From hence, you go to the hall of Ambaffadors, which is mage 
nificently decorated with innumerable varieties of Mofaics, and 
the mottos of all the kings of Granada. This antichamber 
‘opens into the Communa on the left hand, and on the right into 
the great audience-hall, in the tower of Comares, a noble apart- 
ment, thirty-fix feet fquare, thirty-fix high up to the cornice, 
sand eighteen from thence to the centre of the cupola.—The 
whole hall is inlaid with Mofaic, of many colours, difpofed in 
intricate knots, ftars, and other figures, In every part are 
repeated certain Arabic fen.ences: the principal of which are 
tranflated by our attentive traveller, and accurate obferver. 
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Having completed the tour of the upper apartments, we 
d:{eend, with our Author, to the bed-chambers, and fummer- 
rooms, on the lower floor : 

‘ The mott remarkable room below, is the king’s bed-chamber, 
which communicated, by means of a gallery, with the upper ftory. 
The beds were placed in two alcoves, on a raifed pavement of blue 
and white tiles.—A fountain played in the middle, to refreth the 
apartment in hot weather. Behind the alcoves are doors that con- 
dué&t you to the royal baths: thefe confift of one fmall clofet, with 
marble cifterns, for wafhing children, two rooms for grown-up per- 
fons, and vaults for boilers and furnaces, that fupplied the baths 
with water, and the ftoves with vapours. 

‘ Hard by is a whifpering-gallery, and a kind of labyrinth, faid 
to have been made for the diverfion of the women and children.’ 

Our Traveller defcribes fome other apartments, which brevity 
obliges us to pafs over ; from the fame confideration alfo, we 
have omitted many circumftances in his accounts of the rooms, 
&c. which we have introduced into this abftract. 

Mr. Swinburne concludes his defcription of the A/hambra, by 
obferving: * How admirably every thing was planned and cal- 
culated for rendering this palace the moft voluptuous of all re- 
tirements; what plentiful fupplies of water were brought to res 
frefh it in the hot months of fummer; what a free circulation 
of air was contrived, by the judicious difpofition of doors and 
windows ; what fhady gardens of aromatic trees; what noble 
views over the beautifal hills and fertile plains ! No wonder the 
Moors regretted Granada! No wonder they ftill offer up prayers 
to God every Friday for the recovery of this city, which they 
efteem a terreftrial paradife.’ 

The above fpecimens fhow, that the Author’s ftyle is eafy 
and unaffected, though neither remarkably elegant, nor per- 
fe&tly accurate. Much commendation, however, is due to 
him, for the pains he has taken to give the Englifh reader an 
idea of the Moorifh antiquitics in Spain, which are not de- 
{cribed in any other book in our language. Indeed, every at- 
tempt to explain the ftate of that country is particularly meri- 
torious, on account of the facrifice of money, eafe, and health, 
which a man muft make, in order to obtain the neceflary infor- 
mation. Mr. Swinburne has given a table of Spanifh coins 
and meafures, with their relative proportions; but without 
comparing them with the Englifh, or any other ftandard with 
which he fuppofes the Reader acquainted. In the itinerary pre- 
fixed to his work, he mentions the names of the places, and 
the inns at which he ftopped, as well as the time employed in 
travelling from one place to another. He forgets, however, 
to tell us his rate of travelling, or whether he travelled uni~ 
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Art. XI. Reports of Cafes upon Appeals and Writs of Error in the 
High Court of Parliament, from the Year 1701 to the Year 1779, 
With Tables, Notes, and References, By Joa Brown, Ef; 
Barrifterat Law. Folio. 2 Vols. 41, 4s. in Boards. Uriel, 
1779+ 
T is fortunate for the learned world, when individuals are 

actuated by that liberality of fentiment, which difpofes them 
te throw their feparate pofleffions into the common ftock of 
letters and of fcience. Valuable collections and compilations are 
thus communicated to the public, which no fingle induftry 
could furnifh, and of which no private fortune could fuftain 
the expence. This benefit (which, by means of the prefs, has 
been more extenfively and more largely diffufed) the profeflors 
of the law have fhared in no inconfiderabie degree. 

In his preface to the prefent publication, Mr. Brown ex- 
prefles his gratitude to feveral gentleman at the bar, for the 
afiiftance they have afforded him in this work. He mentions, 
particularly, his having been favoured with the colleétions of 
the late Lord Chancellor York, and Lord Chief Juitice Ray- 
mond. But it is not merely from the circumftance of thefe 
great lawyers having thought a collection of this kind an ob- 
ject worthy of their attention, that we confider the book now 
offered to the public, as a valuable acquifition to the library of 
alawyer. For want of being judicioufly arranged and digefted, 
the moft valuable materials are ufelefs to the poffeflor, and are 
found to embarrafs and diftract, rather than affift, What has 
happened to other collections has happened to thofe of the cafes 
determined by the houfe of peers. Like fome valuable remains 
of antiquity, in the cabinets of the curious (to borrow Mr. 
Brown’s allufion), they are poflefled indeed by a few, but far 
from being of the utility to thofe few that might be derived 
from them, if they were properly methodifed. To obviate, 
therefore, the inconveniences which have attended both the 
want and the pofieffion of thefe cafes, this gentleman acquaints 
us, that he formed ‘ the plan of rendering them as ufeful as they 
are valuable.’ And the firft-fruits of this plan are the two 
volumes before us, which include a period of twenty-two years, 
ending A. D. 1724. ‘ 

As to the conduéi and execution of the work, it is fufficient 
to obferve, that the reader will find a full ftate of every cafe, 
and of the reafons urged by the counfel on each fide, extraéted 
from the printed allegations of the contending parties, in clear 
and fuccinct language; together with the judgment of the 
Lords, as entered in the journals of the houfe. ‘I’o thofe who 
are acquajntedqwith the modef in which law-proceedings are 
carrée@, OMS1? CAP houle of Peers, it will be needlefs to mention, 
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that the arguments on which their Lordfhips ground their judg. 
ments of afirmance or reverfal, do not appear in this work. 
We believe it is generally underftood, to be a breach of privilege, 
to take any notes of what falls from the noble Lords, in debates 
of whatever kind, and that this reftri€tion holds as well in their 
judicial as in their legiflative capacity. Whether this be not a 
deviation from their original conftitution, we fhall not inquire : 
but as the caufes in which they exercife the right of determining 
in the laft refort, are of neceffity difcuffed in the courts of in- 
ferior jurifdiction, the defect alluded to may generally be fup- 
plied by collateral reports. This defect is alfo, in a great mea- 
fure, counterbalanced by the advantage the reporter of Parlia- 
mentary cafes poflefles over his brother-reporters, by being en- 
abled to extrac, at his leifure, and without danger of miftake, 
from the printed papers before him, all the leading and effential 
facts. Whereas, of the caufes agitated in Weftmintter, it is 
difficult, in the hurry of bufinefs, to obtain a correc ftate of 
the facts; and even in our moft approved reporters, we find 
fhort, imperfe&t, and fometimes erroneous, fketches of thofe 
that are the moft material. It is one confiderable advantage of 
the prefent publication, and perhaps not the leaft, that it affords 
helps for fupplying omiffions, and reétifying inaccuracies in 
books of note, where. the fame cafes have been reported, cited, 
or abridged. Of how much importance accuracy in this re- 
fpect ought to be held, may be evinced from the opinion of a 
late moft refpectable judge; whofe emphatic expreffions we 
would advife no writer on the fubject of law to forget, as long 
as it is pofible that any of his readers may remember them. 
‘¢ Imperfect reports of facts and circumftances, efpecially in 
cafes where every circumftance weigheth fomething in the fcale 
of juftice, are the bane of all fcience, that dependeth upon the 
precedents and examples of former times *. 


* Fofter’s Difcourfes on Crown Law. I o 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
GERMAN Y. 


ArT. XII. 

Engelbert Kaempfers, M. D. Gefchichte und Befchreibung von Japan, 
(Se. i. e, E, Kampfer’s Hiitory and Defcription of Japan. 
Publithed from the Author’s original Manufcript. By Chriitian 
William Dohm, Profeffor of Politics and Finances at Caffel, 
and Member of feveral Literary Societies, 4to. 2 Vols. Lemgo. 
17790 #é 

HERE is no nation but what would probably feel fome 
regret, on finding the works of one of their moft diftin- 
guifhed writers, not only publifhed originally in foreign 
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countries and foreign languages, but that they themfelves, by 
this means, poflefs them merely in very defective tranflations. 
Thus, no doubt, have the Germans hitherto felt with regard 
‘to the work now before us. The Author, their countryman, 
drew it up in his native language, and was preparing to publith 
it at Lemgo, where he had _ fixed his refidence after his return 


from the Eaft; but death prevented him: and Sir Hans Sloane, 
who was then in queft of all curious productions of art and 
nature, found means to procure (as he thought) all his manu- 
fcripts.—Sir Hans put them into the hands of the ingenious Dr. 
Scheuchzer ; who, in the year 1727, publifhed the Englifh 
edition ; which was foon after tranflated into French by Des 
Maizeaux, and fince, very imperfectly into German, as a fupe 
plement to a tranflation of Du Halde’s Defcription of China. 

Whether from accident, or defign, we cannot, at this diftance 
of time, afcertain; but it now appears, that Sir Hans Sloane 
did not obtain a// the late Author’s manufcripts: for we find, 
in the preface to the prefent publication, that two complete 
copies of this work, one of them in Kempfer’s own hand- 
writing, had remained in the pofleffion of the Author’s niece, at 
Lemgo, from whofe heirs, on her demife, in 1773, they were 
purchafed by the publifher of the prefent edition. 

This interefting difcovery was immediately announced to the 
literati of Germany; and an ample fubfcription foon enabled 
the prefent proprietor to commit his new acquifition to the 
prefs. 

We cannot but congratulate the Proprietor on the choice of 
his Editor, Profeflor Dohm; who has, throughout, fhewn 
himfelf equally intelligent and induftrious, and uncommonly 
zealous. for the perfe€tion of the work. He has not only care- 
fully compared thefe two manufcripts with each other, but like- 
wife with the Englifh and French tranflations, and has pointed 
out the yariations in each. Scheuchzer’s tranflation, he obferves, 
is in geheral too much amplified, and in many places totally 
paraphraled. Having, moreover, ourfelves, had occafion_ ta 
infpect the Sloanian MS *, from which that tranflation was taken, 
and having compared it with feveral fpecimens of Kampfer’s 
hand-writing, we may fafely affert, that it is not the Au- 


thor’s autograph. ‘Thefe circumftances, we prefume, cannct ° 


but contribute towards ftamping a fuperior value on this new 
German edition. 

Our Englith tranflation, by N. Scheuchzer, being fo well 
known, we forbear faying any thing of the work itfelf, which, 
undoubtedly, is very valuable. Ww. 





* Now depofited in the Britifh Mufeum. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1779. 


PoLITICAL, 
Art. 13. 4a Addrefs to the Honourable Admiral Auguftus Keppel. 


Containing candid Remarks.on his Defence before the Court Martial. 
The Second Edition, with confiderable Additions. ‘To which are 
added, impartial Obfervations on the Trial and Acquittal of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Pallifer. With an Explanation of Sea- 
phrafes, and a Letter to the Monthly Reviewers. By a Seaman. 
8vo. 28. Nicoll. 

N our Review for April, p. 322, we gave a fhort account of the 

firft edition of this 4ddre/s, in which we commended the writer's 
abilities, but exprefled fome fmall degree of doubt with regard to 
his impartiality. This {cepticifm was founded on the clo/ene/s of his 
attack on Mr. Keppel, together with the warmth of his invectives 
again(ft the minority, or oppofition-men, and his apparent zeal for 
Sir Hugh Pallifer. The opinion we then conceived of the Author, 
is not in any degree altered by the perufal of this new edition of his 
well-written pamphlet. He is, certainly, an able inveitigator of the 
fubje&t ; but, in our opinion, his exceflively harfh treatment of the 
gentlemen jin the minority, whom,- in fhort, he feems to confider as 
no better than downright ¢raztors to their king and country, proves 
him to be a man of prejudices, or but an indifferent politician.—If, 
indeed, he fuppo‘es government to be faultlefs, he may be juitifiable 
in forming a bad opinion of oppofition. But, be this as it may, 
we hope there will never be wanting, in this country, ax oppofition, 
to watch and check the courfe of adminiftration ; as all power na« 
turally tends toward defpotifm. The people, therefore, ought ever 
to fland on their guard, againft their governors, The moment we 
become fupine in this refpect, and fall into an implicit confidence in 
our rulers, in that moment we may bid adieu to the conttitution. 

Would our Author ferioufly and difpaffionately atcend to what we 
have here thrown out, intirely as a general truth, perhaps he would 
relax a little of his feverity toward the antiminitterial party, He 
might, poflibly be led to conclude, that there may be fome honett 
men among them, befide the Bihhop of Peterborough: the only per- 
fon exprefsly excepted by him, from the charge of belonging to an 
* unprincipled oppofition.” 

In his Letter to the Monthly,Reviewers, he handfomely acknow- 
ledges ‘ the very favourable opinion they gave of his Addrefs.’ He 
takes norice, however, of their having expreffed fome doubt of his 
impartiality. On this head he offers his apology; and it is the fair 
Open apology of an honeft man. He freely owns his ‘ abhorrence of 
the conduct of oppofition in both houfes of parliament, becaufe he 
thinks it clearly fubverfive of the national welfare ;’ and he boldly 
Pronounces, fuch ‘ patriotifm diadolical,,—He concludes with a 
Prayer, that the £ Almighty would change their condué@, or, in 
mercy to the empire, take them to bim/e/f, in that way which he fees 
moit conducive to his glory, and the welfare of the ftate.’ To the 
final fentence of this prayer, we imagine the oppofition-Lords and 
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Gentlemen themfelves, will not fcruple to fubfcribe their Amen: viz» 
* May Britons henceforth be joined, as one man, in fearing our mo 
gracious God, in honouring our illuftrious Sovereign, and in pro- 
moting the true intereft of our much injured country !’—But as to the 
true intereft of our country, this writer and the patriots have, no 
doubt, very different ideas; and in pointing out the men by whom 
our country has been much injured, it is probable they will point 
different ways. 

Art. 14. Confiderations on a Spanifh War ; with Remarks on the 
late Manifetto, delivered by the Spanifh Ambaflador. 8vo. 1:5. 
Wilkie. 1779. 

Intended to refu'e the principal allegations contained in the Spanifh 
manifefto, and to fhew, that Britain hath greater caufe of complaint 
againft Spain. The writer concludes with exhorting us to unani- 
mity, and encouraging us to a full exertion of our internal ftrength, 
which, he doubts not, is amply fufficient for our defence, againft the 
utmoft efforts of the whole houfe of Bourbon, : nll 
Art. 15. An Engiifhb Green Box: or, The Green Box of the 

R—t H——e E——d Lord Churilow, given by the celebrated 

Mrs. Harvey to Roger O’Tickle, Valet de Chambre to 

—— Efq; M. P. With occafional Remarks, &c. 8vo. 23, 

Kearfly. 1779. 

What is commonly faid of the literary merit of continuations, fecond 
parts, and imitations, will probably be applied to this piece by moft 
of its readers.— Perhaps Mr. Tickell poffeffes *, exclufvely, the ca- 
pacity of fuccefsfully executing his own plans. 

The great perfons here fatirifed are, the Premier, the Lord Ch——r, 
the Earls of M———d, and S——h, and the whole SanGum Sane- 
torum + in general. 

Art. 16. 4 State of Faéts, addreffed to Sir Jofeph Mawbey, 
Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, Baronets, and other Minority Mem- 
bers; on their late Motions, and the Proceedings of the Houfe of 
Commons, relative to the Incapacitation of Members of Parlia- 
ment having Contraéts and Places under the Crown. Being a 
candid Inquiry into the Danger of multiplying Incapacities on the 
Gentlemen of England to fit in Parliament, &c. 8vo. 18. Od, 
Kearfley. 

The propriety of excluding gentlemen who hold employments or 
contracts under the crown, from feats in parliament, peremptorily 





as it may be decided by all who are, or would pafs for, friends to : 


the true interefts of their country, may appear a queftion no lefs 
curious than important, if a difpaffionate attention is paid to what 
may be urged againft fuch a meafure. 

This fenfible advocate on the unpopular fide of the argument, 
begins, by ftating a comparifon between a bill to fecure the freedom 
of parliament, by maltiplying the incapacities to a feat in it; and 
a bill to fecure the church, by taking away the liberty of confcience. 
The bill contended for, he adds, muft materially alter the prefent 
fyftem of our conftitution; and inftead of Jeffening the power of the 
crown, would prove the very means of leffening the power of the 





* Author of Anticipation, Se, + P——y Cou——1. 
people. 
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people. * By the ancient laws of this dimgdem, no man was to find 
himfelf in a worfe condition from being a reprefentative of the peo- 
ple, than had they never conferred that honour upon him. At that 
time there was but one order of men in the satiox that could not fit 
in the Houfe of Commons, which were the Clergy; and the reafon 
was, they had a Houfe of Reprefentatives to fit in Convocation, 
where the aids of the Clergy were granted to the Crown. At that 
time there was but one civil officer who could not be returned to fit in 
Parliament, which was the returning officer of the Writ of Eleétion ; 
and even this was a grievance loudly complained of, when any man 
was appointed Zeriff, with a defign to prevent his eleCtion. 

* By the Statutes at large of this nation, no Jaws are to be found 
in former ages to divqualif gentlemen from fitting as Members in 
Parliament if duly ele&ed, by reafon of any employment whatfoever, 
either under the Crown or otherwife. The Journals of the Hiufe of 
Commons thew the fenfe of our forefathers ftrongly againft every thing 
of this mature: when any one was chofen to fit in Parliament, they 
made no fcruple to affert it to be both his duty and right to fit there, 
whatever employment he might hold, or whatever fummons he might 
have to attend in any other ftation.’ Several cafes of this kind are 
cited from the Journals of the houfe. 

The prefent patriotic principle of uncorrupted reprefentation, is 
traced by our Author up to the famous Self-denying Ordinance of 
the Long Parliament; in the hiftory of which, from Lord Clarendon, 
he fhews it to have been the leading meafure to the fubverfion of the 
conftitution and of public liberty ; and which finally fubverted even 
the deluded parliament that adopted it. 

Pafling over thefe well known facts, we find the following obferva- 
tion on like attempts after the Revolution. ‘ When this event had efta- 
blifhed King William on the throne, the Jacobites, who ftill retained 
their love for an arbitrary reign, were fo wife as to carry on their 
fchemes, even by the arts of men whom they had in abhorrence, and 
remembering well the fuccefs of the O/:verian Fa@ion, in changing 
the conftitution by the means of the Se/f-denying Ordinance ; they 
took up the fame refolution in their turn, and werein hopes that the 
old game which had ruined the Long Parliament, would equally tend 
todeReoy that Parliamentary Power, which was the fupport of King 
Wiliam’s reign.’ 

- His reafoning on the principle of fuch a Parliamentary difquali- 
fication, is clearly and concifely fummed up in the following fhort 
reprefeatations: * It is, I truft, and ever will be the natural and 
warrantable ambition of the de/ gent/emen in this country, notonly to 
reprefent the people, but execuie the public offices. If their trutts 
are at any time divided, and if perfons who execute the one, are 
rendered incapable of the other, the great misfortune will be, that 
the weight of families and fortunes will entirely fall into one {cale or 
the other; and either the Hou/e of Commons mutt be unworthily come 
pofed, or all the employments of .the public unworthily fupplied, 

‘ If the Commons are incapable of adminiltring any office of the 
Government, it muft then naturally fail into the hands of the Nobi- 
lity: and the weight of the power will be fo great in the hands of 


the Lords, that this alone muit deftroy the liberty of the a : 
L 3 ; 
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©1f the Lords and Commons are equally difabled to hold employ. 
ments in the State, the weight of power will then fall into the hands 
of a feparate party, and will create a feparate interef#, which will be 
always attended with infinite mi(chiefs, and may probably terminate 
in the deftruétion of the liberties of Parliament. 

¢ Whilft gentlemen of great fortunes, eftates and interefts in the 
counties of England, hall, by reafon of their credit and weight in 
their counties, be the only perfons thought capable of holding em- 
ployments in the State, the power of employments (be they contratts 
or otherwife) will not be directed to hurt the liberties of the people, 
becaufe the gentlemen who difcharge them are interefted in the mott 
faithful execution of them. 

. © But if ever gentlemen of fuch fortunes, eftates and interefts with 
the people, fhall be the on/y men in England incapable of public em- 
ployments, all the offices muft be filled with others, who will have a 
Jefs concern in the liberty and happinefs of their country, and mut 
be more eafily drawn into meafures againft that common intere/f, in 
which their own fhare.is fo much lefs confiderable.——’ 

* The objection of dependance on the Crown arifing from trufts of 
this nature, is merely invidious; for a gentleman of ene thou/and. 
pounds per annum in his own right, will never leffen the fecurity of his 
eftate on any confideration, eves of double the fum enjoyed by fa- 
vour. He may ferve the King with greater affection for the honour or 
advantage accruing to him; but ifhe hath human reafon, he will not 
balance a moment, when his only option muft be, Whether he will 
hazard his liberty and fortune, or his employment.’ 1 

Dangerous as it may be, to repofe too unreferved a confidence in. 
any fet of men engaged in the adminiftration of government, the 
above argument has much more fobriety in it, thanis found in many 
fenatorial declamations, calculated to work on the prejudices of thofe 
‘who are apt to confider minifters, and all perfons employed in na- 
tional affairs, as ex officio enemies to their country, How far it 
may coincide with Montefquieu’s idea of the union of the legiflative 
with the executive power being detirudtive to liberty, or how far {uch 
abftract propofitions can be adhered to in prattice, are points which 
mutt be left to the ingenuity of thofe who have abilities and leifure 
for the inveltigation. N 

DRAMATIC, ° 
Art. 17. The Loyal Shepherd: or, The Ruftic Heroine, a 
Dramatic Paftoral Poem, in one Att. To which is affixed, feveral 


Sonnets, Ballads, Acroftics, &c, Written by T. Goodwin, 8vo. 
1s. Setchel, &c. | 


A wretched colleétion of trath ! 

Art. 18. Gallic Gratitude; or, The Frenchman in India. A 
Comedy in I'wo Aéts, as performed at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent Garden. By J. S. Dodd. 8vo. 1s. E. Johnfon. 1779. 
Suc fibi gladio bunc jugulo! Here are the arms of the French turned 

againit themfelves ;—a Farce taken from that language, and con- 

verted into a national fatire. The piece is not defpicable, nor is its 
merit beyond mediocrity, The chief aim of the writer feems to 
have been, to ferve and celebrate a theatrical heroine of the — 
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of Jackfon, whofe pifture and panegyric are prefixed and fubjoined 

to his performance. | : | rr 
CoNTROVERSIAL. . 

Art. 19. Three Letters to the Reverend Dr. Price: Containing 

Remarks on his Faft-Sermon. By a.Cobler. 8vo. 6d, . Bladon, 

177Qe 

§ ‘po a Cobler, and the fon of a Cobler,’ fays this arch letter- 
writer, but he does not inform us what 4ind of cobler; whether he 
means to rank as a cobler of /boes, a cobler of /ouls (not foals), or a 
cobler of the fate. We apprehend, he is of the laft mentioned 
clafs;—fome baitard, perhaps, thrice removed from Sacheverel, or 
Filmer. A merry-begotten one, no doubt, he is, and, with his 
laudable zeal, and happy exertions, he may figure in time, at the 
head of fome of our ftate-cobling Boards: a Lord of Trade, be-’ 
like, or a Commiffioner of the Cuftoms, or Standard-bearer to the 
Penfioners. He is certainly entitled to promotion, in reward of his 
attachment to the powers that be, and of his popular defence of their 
meafures, in oppofition to the antiminifterial writer, Dr. Price; 
whom he really combats with a good deal of fhrewdnefs: and it is 
. "but juftice to his abilities to add, chat he is one of the Doétor’s moft 
fpirited antagonilts: We with we could likewife have faid the moft 
candid*, and the moft liberal. 

Our theologico-political Cobler is even poffefled (perhaps in vir- 
tue of his caliing, for all coblers have, or fhould have, a dath of the 
comic) of fome portion of that rare quality, Sumour,-—very little of 
which is feen in the poler ical papers of the prefent times, 

MATHEMATICS. 
Art. 20. Elements of Algebra, for the Ufe of Students in Uni- 
verfities, 8vo, 38. 6d. boards. Cadell. 1779. 

This little traét, as we learn from a fhort Advertifement prefixed 
to it, was drawn up for the ufe of Students attending the Author’s 
leftures, and is not offered as a complete treatife on the fubject. The 
work is divided into three parts, preceded by a fhort introduétion, 
which contains fome pertinent remarks on the nature, extent, and 
object of algebra, with its advantages over common arithmetic. The 
Author then proceeds to define the terms, characters, and notation of 
which he makes afe; after which he treats of what he calls funda- 
mental Operations; that is, of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 
tion and Divifion; demonftrating, in a concife manner, the principal 
rules, &c. 

_ He then proceeds to the dottrine of Algebraic fra&tions, propor- 
tion, the nature, management and methods of folving fimple equa- 
tions; to involution and evolution of quantities, the dotrine of 
furds, the refolution of equations which involve pure powers, and alfo 
quadratic equations, He next explains the nature of indeterminate 
problems; of arithmetical, geometrical, and infinite feries ; and con- 
cludes his firft part with an Appendix, fhewing the ufe of logarithms 





“ The following paffage will juftify this drawback on the com- 

7 compte ee to the Author’s abilities:—*‘ Bluth, Doétor :—if 
ere is any blood in your veins, let us fee it in your face.’ p. 31.— 
Bluth, Cobler, bluth! i i 
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in refolving algebraic queftions, the application of algebra to phy- ( 
fical problems, intereft, annuities, &c. &c. . 

' In the fecond part,. he treats of the origin and compofition of ge- 
J neral equations, their transformation, and refolution, by different 
se methods. 

| The third part is employed in the application of algebra to geo- 
metry: He here explains the methods of exprefling geometrical mag- 
nitudes algebraically ; alfo how the different orders of lines are ex 
preffed and defined by algebraic equations; and fhews how to deter- 

mine the figure and general properties of curves from thofe equations, 
together with various other circumftances relating to this very curious 

and difficult fubje&t. He concludes the book with fhewing the na- 

ture, ufe and confiruction of the loci of equations, and alfo how to 
conftruét the equations themfelves. 

From this account the Reader will perceive, notwithftanding the 
Author’s modeft Advertifement, that his book is not a mere fyliabus; 
and we venture to pronounce that it will be found ufeful to all who 
ftudy this difficult and extenfive fcience, either with or without a tutor, 
as it contains many curious and ufefu! particulars, not to be met with 
in larger treatifes of a'gebra. W, 
Art. 21. The Seaman’s complete Daily Affiflant: Being an eafy and . 

correct Method of keeping a Journal at Sea. Containing Rules for 

working the Cafes in plaix (piane) Middle-latitude, and Mercator’s 
failing, by the Tables of difference of Latitude and Departure.— 

And far finding the Latitude, Longitude, Amplitude, and Azi- 

muth, by Obfervation, Llu&rated by a fufficient Number of 

Examples. Likewife Rules fhewing, how the Allowances are to be 

made for Lee-way, Variation, Heave of the Sea, fetting of the 

Currents, &¢.—And to correct the dead Reckoning by an Obfer- 

vation in all Cafes. The new Method of finding the Latitude by 

two Altitudes of the Sun; and the finding the Longitude by the / 

Moon’s Diftance from the Sun, or a fixed Star, rendered eafyv to 

any common Capacity. To which are added, the Tables of Dif- 

ference of Latitude and Departure to 300 Miles of Diftance; the 
new Solar Tables, and Tables of natural Sines; with a larger 
and more correct Table of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places, 
than any hitherto publifhed, together with all the Tables neceffary 
for the Seaman’s Ue, in working a Day’s Work at Sea, The 
whole conftructed upon a new Plan. By John Hamilton Moore, 

Author of the Practical Navigator, and formerly belonging to the 

Royal Navy. 8vo. 3s. Robinfon. 1779. 

The Reader will readily judge of the true intent and complexion 
of this work, from the quantity of matter contained in its title-page : 
the proportion, however, which generally obtains in things of this 
nature; namely, that the quantity of matter in the book is inverfely 
as that in the title page, fails here. 

Mr. Moore, befides precepts in abundance, and a mew journal, 
gives us tables of difference of latitude and departure to every de- 
gree, as well as to every point and quarter point of the compafs, up 
£0 400 miles of diftance, a table of meridional parts, a table of the 
fan's ampliiude for every degree of his declination, and to each 
degree of latitude fram the equator to the polar-circle, and a table . 
of 
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of the variation-of the fun’s declination to every ten degrees of longitude, 
all taken from Hafelden’s old Seaman’s Daily Affiftant :—A table of 
the refraction of the heavenly bodies in altitude, a table of the difc of 
the horizon, and a table of the correction of the moon’s altitude for 
the joint effects of parallax and refraction, taken from the tables re- 
quifite to be ufed with the nautical Almanac :—Tables for finding the 
Jatitude by two alti:udes, and a table of natural fines from N. Falck, 
M. D. who had before borrowed them from another perfon. ‘Thefe, 
together with fome others, of lefs ufe, from different Authors, 
render the work more comprehenfive, and of courfe more ufeful, 
than the old one, to fuch perfons as underftand the ufe of the tables, 
without the help of the precepts which are annexed to them by the 
Compiler. But the precepts want that perfpicuity for which Hafel- 
den’s book has fo long been admired; and this circumftance renders 
the prefent volume ufelefs to fuch as have occafion to confult them: 
moreover, in attempting to plume the feathers which he has bor- 
rowed, the Compiler has betrayed a deficiency of knowledge in the 
fubjeét on which he has undertaken to write. — 

For example, not content with the defcription of the nautical day, 
and the manner in which feamen keep their accounts of time, as he 
found it in other authors, he adds, ‘* Therefore, the declination ufed 
in fettling any day’s latitude, muft be the declination for the follow- 
ing day in the table of declination. Thus, in fettling my latitude 
on Wednefday, May 6th, or finding my latitude at the clofe of that 
day, I ufe the declination for Thurfday, May 7th.” Now all this 
is abfolutely wrong, for the 6th nautical day begins on the sth, at 
noon, according to the common, or civil account of days, and ends 
at noon on the 6th, at which time the 6th altronomical day begins ; 
to which inftant, namely, the end of the 6th nautical day, and be- 
ginning of the 6th aftronomical day, the declination of the fun is 
,}. | computed in all tables whatfoever ; confequently, as the feaman al- 
ways makes up his reckoning at the end of his day, and the begin- 
ning of the aftronomical one of the fame name, he mutt ufe the 
declination put down in the tables for that day, and xot ‘* the de- 
clination for the following one,” as Mr. Moore advifes. This mif- 
take, which runs through all Mr. Moore’s nautical writings *, is the 
more extraordinary in a perfon who tells us, he has formerly belonged 
to the royal navy: but, we will venture to affirm, that on board no 
fhip in the royal navy could he ever have worked an obfervation, at 
noon, without differing from every other perfon in it. 

From among the many wafortunate additions made by this Author, 
we fhall only fele€t one more, viz. page 65, he gives the com- 
mon rule for computing an azimuth (which is to be met with in 
every book of navigation), namely, ‘ Add the complement of the 
Jatitude, the complement of the altitude, and the fun or far’s polar 
diftance into one fum: from half that fum, fubtract the polar diitance, 
and note the half fum and the remainder.’ So far our Author runs 
with the herd; but in order to fupply the deficiencies of all who 
wrote before him, he adds, ‘* But if the half Jum be le/s than the 














* See p. 162, of his Practical Navigator, 2d edit. 
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pelar diftance, then fubtra& it from the polar diftancet.” Now, if Mr.’ 

Moore had but luckily recolle@ed, that it is impoflible for any one 

fide of atriangle to be greater than the fum of the other two, he 

would immediately have feen that what his forefathers had done, in 
this refpe€t, was quite fufficient; and that his addition was entirel 

a work of fupercrogation. WW. 

Art. 22. The Univerfal Syftem: or Mechanical Caufe of all the 
Appearances and Movements of the vifible Heavens; thewing the 
true Powers which move the Earth and Planets in their Central 
Rotations. With a Differtation on Comets, the Nature, Caufe, 
Mater, and Ufe of their Tails, and the Reafons of their long 
Trajectories: likewife an Attempt to prove what itis that moves 
the Sun round its Axis. Svo. 1s. boards. Buckland. 1779. 
The Univerfal Syftem feems to be written by a fenfible man* ; and 

to contain a fketch of an ingenious theory, calculated to remove fome 

difficulties in the fyftem of the univerfe, as explained both by Car- 
tefian and Newtcnian philofophers ; and though the Author’s rea/ons 
may not be conlidered as demonffrations, yet the probability and in- 
genuity of fome of his conjectures render this brief fyftem worthy 
the attention of altronomers, 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Art. 23. An Account cf the Experiments made at the Pantheon, on 
the Nature and Use of Condudiors, &c. Read at the Meetings of 
the Royal Society. By Benjamin Wilfon, F.R.S. &c. 4to. 
as. 6d. Nourfe. 1778. 

We have already noticed this account of Mr. Wilfon’s Experi- 
ments, in our Review of the laft volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
a¢tions [Monthly Review, June 1779, page 415]. The relation of 
thefe Experimental Obfervations 1s here republifhed, in a feparate 
form, for-the benefit of thofe, we fuppofe, who may not have an 
opportunity of confulting the Tran/aéios. We fhould further ob- 
fetve, that to this republication the Author has annexed fome new 
experiments made with the Leyden phial, refpecting the proper 
termination of conductors: but thefe cannot be rendered intelligible, 
without a fight of the plates that accompany them. 

It may be acceptable to electricians to be informed of a method, 
here defcribed, by which Mr. Cavallo repairs coated phials, &c. 
that have been cracked or perforated, either by a fpontaneous dif- 
charge, or other accident. He removes the outlide coating from 
the fractured part, and then makes it moderately hot by holding it 
to the flame of a candle; and while it remains hot, he applies burn- 
ing fealing-wax to the part, fo as to cover the fracture intirely ; 
taking care that the thicknefs of this wax coating may be greater 
than that of the glafs. Laflly, he covers all the fealing wax, and 
part of the furface of the glafs beyond it, with a compofition made 
with four parts of bees-wax, one of refin, one of turpentine, and a 
very little oil of olives. This he fpreads upon a piece of oiled filk, 
which he applies in the manner of a plaifter. With this method, 











+ Praétical Navigator, p. 140. 
* The Preface is figned John Lacy. 
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fays Mr. Wilfon, I have feen feveral phials fo effectually repaired, 

that, after being frequently charged, they were at laft broken. by a 

{pontaneous difcharge, but in a different part of the glafs. B 
PoETICAL nei 


Art. 24. Sophia to Alonzo; an heroic Epiftle. 4to. 15. 
Bathurft. 1779. 

This Epiftle, though conceived with more paffion than tendernefs, 
and exprefled with more force than harmony, is not one of the wortt 
imitations of Ovid that have come before us, There are ftrokes of 
nature in it which do credit to the juftnefs of the Author's pencil. 
Art. 25. The Lovely Morali?: An Epiftle from a late unfortu- 

nate young Lady, to her Lover the M—r—s of C—r—n, a few 

Hours before her Death, after the News of a late domeftic Acci- 

dent. With Notes and [lluftrations, 4to. 1s. 6d. Faulder, 

This Epiftle, like the former, is written after the Ovsdian model, 
We have not much to fay in praife of its execution. The impro- 
priety and impertinence, to {peak in no harfher terms, of making 
free with private character, merely upon the credit of a new/paper 
anecdote, are fufficiently obvious. 

Art. 26.  Colleétion and Selection of Englifo Prologues and Epi- 
Jogues ; commencing with Shakefpeare, and concluding witn Gar- 
rick. Crown 8vo. 4 Vols. 34s. bound. Fielding and Co. 
177Q. ) 
« The defign of this compilation is to be a refervoir of all the 

prologues and epilogues in our language, worth preferving, given 
in a chronological fucceflion, after the manner of Mr. [Dr.] Percy’s 
Colleétion of ancient Englifh Ballads ; fo as to intitle thefe volumes 
toa place in alibrary; and by prefenting the various fpecies of 
them, whether in profe or verfe; in dialogue or declamation; in 
argument, fupplication, or defiance ; to thew the latitude with which 
they have and may be ufed. For our writers have deviated greatly 
from the original purpofe of thefe exordiums and perorations; the 
licentia poetica of Englifhmen partaking the nature of their /isertas 
olitica, which {purns at defpotifm, and would no more be governed 
by the laws of Ariftotle, than by thofe of Alexander.’ Prerace, 

Art. 27. An Epifile to “Fohn Count O’ Rourke, Colonel of Horfe, 
Knight of the Royal Order of St. Lewis, and formerly Lord Cham- 
berlain to Staniflaus King of Poland. 4to. 1s. Lewis. 1779. 
A compliment to the Count, reciting his high birth (being de- 

fcended, it is faid, from the ancient Irifh Kings), his virtues, his 

military attainments, and his Military book: fee Review for lait 

June, Art. 41, of the Catalogue. 

’ The Poet introduces, likewife, a copious panegyric on the Irith 

nation; at the fame time lamenting, and enumerating, the great 

hardfhips which poor Hibernia hath endured, from the burthens 

Jaid upon her by the Englith ; but he_ gratefully acknowledges the 

late very favourable regard fthewn to her by government. 

‘© *Twas thine, great GeorGe, with lenient touch, to calm 
Her heart-felt throbbings—thine to pour the balm 
Into her rankling wounds, thofe wounds to heal, 
And give her earneft of her future weal.”’ 
The foregoing lines are here given as a fair fpecimen of the poetry. 
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MiscELLANEOUWUS 


Art. 28. Thoughts on the Times, but chiefly on the Profligacy of our 
Wogan, and its Caufes; Addreffed to every Parent, Hufband, and 
modeft Woman in the three Kingdoms. In two Parts; thewing 
Firft, the Danger of public Incontinence ; the Abfurdity of our 
Female Education; the Folly and bad Tendency of a fathionable 

. Life, and the Evils that arife from French Refinement; ‘and 
Secondly, how feldom Men-Midwives are neceflary; that their 
Practice is dangerous—that it is repugnant to Modetty, tends to 

 deftroy the Peace of Families, and endanger Virtue. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. Bew, &c. 

An indecent attack upon indecency—on what grounds it is made, 


156 


we pretend not to judge. E 


Art. 29. The Hiftory of the Royal Abbey of Bec, near Rouen in 
Normandy. By Dom. John Bourget, Benediétine Monk of the 
Congregation of St. Maur in the faid Houfe, and Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquarians of London. ‘Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. 38. fewed. Conant. 1779. 

+ To thofe who are not bleft with the true antiquarian in/piration, 

this hiftory muft appear as dry and uninterefting, as the regifter of 

births and burials in any country church; affording not one curious 
fact or interefting anecdote: we will not therefore waite either our 





own time, or that of our Readers, by making any extracts from it. 5 ‘ 


Art. 30. Pidtures of Men, Manners, and the Times ; interfperfed 
with Defcriptions of the Country, and Rural Enjoyments. Writ- 
ten in the Year1777. 1zmo. 2 Vols, 6s. bound, Boofey. 
17796 
Thele two volumes confift of thirty chapters, each of which treats 

on fome different topic. They are written in rather a lively man- 

ner, and may afford /ome entertainment,—the more, perhaps, becaufe 
they abound with fatire ;—fatire, which, indeed, is frequently too 
juft, as particularly when it is employed on the remarkable deli- 
cacy of the times,’ * the luxury of the age,’ ¢ the bleffings of the card- 
table,’ &c. 
Art. 31. Lucubrations, Civil, Moral, and Hifterical. Small 8vo. 
1s, 6d. Scott, Chancery-lane. 1779, 

A man of literary decency would not difgorge indigeftions wan- 
tonly in public view, but relieve a weak ftomach from crudities in the 
utmoft privacy. One Shandy in the memory of man is fufficient ; 
but this hodge-podge brother of the /ervum pecus tribe 
: has yet to learn, 

That nine fuch fcribblers will not make a Sterne, 

Art. 32. Exercifes upon the different Parts of Italian Speech, with 
References to Veneront’s Grammar: To which is fubjoined, An 
Abridgment of the Roman Hittory, intended at once to make the 
Learner acquainted with Hiftory, and the Idiom of the Italian 
Language. By F. Bottarelli, A.M, 12mo. 2:8. 6d. bound, 
Nourfe. 1778. 

A work of this kind has been fo much wanted, that it will be 2 
fuflicient recommendation of thefe Exercifes, to fay, that they appear 
to be judicioufly adapted to facilitate the learning of the Italian lan- 


guage. 
Art. 
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Art. 33. The Playhoufe Pocket Companion; or, Theatrical Vade 


Mecum. Containing, I. A Catalogue of all the Dramatic Au- : 
thors, who have written for the Englifh Stage, with a Lift of their 
Works, fhewing the Dates of Reprefentation or Publication. 
II, A Catalogue of Anonymous Pieces. III, An Index of Plays and 
Authors. In a Method intirely new, &c. 'To which is prefixed, 
A Critical Hiftory of the Englith Stage, from its Origin to the 
prefent Time. With an Inquiry into the Caufes of the Decline 
of Dramatic Poetry in England. 1zmo. 38. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 1779. ; ; 

As great wits are generally faid to have fhort memories, and may 
be as liable to have fhort pockets ; they are here offered a memoran- 
dum-book, filled with names, titles, and dates, equally adapted to 
the deficiencies of both. 

Art. 34. The Annals of Europe, or Regal Regifter; fhewing the“* ° 
Succeffion of the Sovereigns of Rome, Conftantinople, Adrianople, 
Trebizond, Turkey, Ruffia, Germany, Lombardy, Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, Poland, Pruffia, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland: Together with the Bifhops and 
Popes of Rome, from the Foundation of their States to the pre- 
fent Time: With the principal Events in each of their Reigns, 
and the Time when they happened, ‘To which are added, Tables 
of the cotemporary Princes from the Year 800, and an alphabeti- 
cal Arrangement of all their Names, fhewing the Time of their 
Acceflion and Death, with concife Charaéters of all, as handed 
down by the beft Hiftorians. 8vo. 5s, Boards. Newbery. 
1779- 

The length of this title-page renders it unneceflary for us to fay 
any thing in explanation of the defign of this book; and the utility 
of the defign is too obvious to need illuftration: we have therefore 
only to remark, that the work feems to be executed with fufficient 
accuracy to render it a ufeful manual to the readers of hiftory. In 
the doubtful periods of antiquity, the common dates are adopted, 
notwithftanding the decifive arguments by which the Newtonian 

chronology is fupported. ’Tis aftonifhing, that in a matter fo 
clearly decided, and on fuch authority, new writers fhould ftill 
blindly follow the beaten track. 

Art. 35. 4 View of the Earth, as far as it was known to the Ane ~ ° 
cients: Being a fhort but comprehenfive Syitem of claffical Geo: 
graphy, exhibiting, I. A Defcription of the feveral Empires, 

Kingdoms, and Provinces, their Cities, Towns, Rivers, and 

Mountains, mentioned in the Greek and Latin Claffics. II. An 
accurate Abridgment of the Aineid of Virgil and Odyfley of Ho- 
mer, in a Geographical Defcription of the Voyages of Aineas and 

Ulyffes. With the Travels and Voyages of St. Paul. Being a 

Work ab/olutely necefary for the right Underftanding of the Claf- 

fics, Adapted to the Ufe of Schools and Academies, and illuf- 

trated with a new Set of Maps. By R. Turner, junior, of Mag- 

dalen Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 38. Boards. Dodfley. 1779. 

As it is probable that the claffics were underftood long before this 
fketch of ancient geography appeared, we cannot, with the Author, 


pronounce 
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pronounce his work abfolutely neceffary for the right underftanding 

of them: we muft, however, do him the juftice to acknowledge that 

it is executed in fuch a manner, that it may be very ufeful to the 

claflical ftudent. E 

Art. 36. The Dyer’s Affiftant in the Art of dying Wool and Woollen™* 
Goods. Extratted from the philofophical and chemical Works of 
Mefirs. Fergufon, Du Fay, Hellot, Geoffroy, Colbert, and Ju- 
lienne. ‘Tranflated from the French ; with Additions and pratti- 
cal Experiments. By James Haigh, Silk and Muflin Dyer, Leeds, 
1zmo. 5s. 6d. fewed. Leeds printed, and fold by Rivington, 
London. 1778. 

This appears to be a ufeful compilement, on a fubjec& concerning 
which very few books have appeared in this country. The art of 
e dying is, in itfelf, one of the moft curious; and in a commercial 
* view, one of the moft important. In a word, it is an art, in the 
improvement and perfection of which, the philofopher and the me. 
chanic are equally interefted. 

Art. 37. 4 Diétionary of the Bible; Hiltorical and Geographical ; 
Theological, Moral, and Ritual; Philofophical and Philological. 
By Alexander Macbean, A.M. 8vo. 6s. bound. Carnan. 
1778. 

A didionary of the Bible ought to be wholly confined to the ex- 
lanation of the proper names and more difficult terms contained in 

the Bible. Inftead of this, we find the technical language of Calvi- 

niftic theology, and of puritenical myfticifm, plentifully difperfed in 
alphabetical fhreds through this volume; the unavoidable confe- 
quence of which is, that the literary and {cientific parts of the work 

are crouded into a very narrow compafs: it may however be of fome 

ufe to thofe who have not an opportunity of confulting larger works. BE. 

Art. 38. Directions to Servants; particularly thofe who have 

the Care of Children, 8vo. 6d. Dodifley, &c. 1779. 
‘The Author treats his fubjeét under the following difliné& heads: 

— Importance of Servants who have the Care of Children—The real 

Tntereft of Servants—Dire€tions to Servants in regard to Children. 

On each of thefe heads the Writer gives a number of fenfible, and 

fome fingular precepts. Among the firit is the following: *‘ Take 

|; more care in what you fay or do before children than before the 
‘world; for they may not only imitate, but mifunderitand you.’— 

From the novelties we have fele&ed what follows : ‘ Children fhould 
have nothing faid to them on religion by fervants. And even pa- 
rents fhould avoid it while children are young, and until they have 
attained all neceffary previous knowledge."—All prayers fhoald be 
carefully avoided; becaufe children muft mifapprehend them. 
They fhould have no idea ‘ that a good may be obtained but by a 
‘right temper and behaviour,’ &c.—As this is a point that merits the 
moft ample and ferious confideration, furely the Author fhould either 
have treated it more at large, or have been filent upon it. The little 
page that he has employed on this fubject, may, perhaps, only fe:ve 
to unfettle the minds of many well meaning people, without fatil- 
fying the doubts or {cruples of any individual. 


Art. 
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Art. 39. Dialegues of the Dead with the Living. 8v0. 43. 
Boards. Conant, &c. 1779. 

In thefe Dialogues, Lord Herbert is ‘ conjured up from the vafty 
deep,’ to read’ his own recantation of his errors, and to perfuade 
David Hume to do the fame—Shake/peare * revifits the glimpfes of the 
moon,’ to give Garrick an Opportunity of faying, ‘* Angels and mi- 
nifters of grace defend us,”’ to praife his merits and reprove his 
faults, and to cenfure him for making his favourite poet ‘ the god 
of his idolatry’ in the Stratford jubilee.—Fie/aing pays his compli- 
ments to Mr. Courtney Melmoth, to whifper in his ear, that he pof- 
feffes an everflowing vivacity, and a fund of genuine wit, which 
only require that they fhould be chaflened by religion, and curbed 
by judgment, to render him a moft agreeable writer: that his heart 
is good, his wit flowing, his language elegantly expreflive ; his paint- 
ing the work of a matter, and his powers in the pathetic, fuch as to 
make every fibre of the finer affections vibrate; that his Pupil of 
Pleafure is in its defign great and good, and merits the warmeit 
thanks of the friends of virtue—[Oh fie, Mr. Ghoft! furely not!] 
and that he bids fair to be one of the firft writers of the age [O tem- 
pora !|—Sherlock leaves the manfions of the bleffed to upbraid “Zenyzs 
with infincerity, and to accufe him of arguing weakly with defign, 
of treating Chriftianity with coldnefs and levity, and of throwin 
out infinuations unfriendly to the Chriilian caufe.—Cowley lays alide 
his feraphic hre to reprove Dr. Hurd for publifhing a mutilated edi- 
tion of his works —Mr. Addi/im tteals into the clofet of Dr. Fohn/on, 
to give him a gentle rebuke, for rambling into the thorny paths of 
party, and to hint to him, that his writings would be more pleafing, 
rf he would § alter the uncouth drefs of his expreflions, and poliih 
the rugged feverity of his thoughts."—The venerable Langton fterniy 
reproaches the courtly Gib4on with having reprefented the Church as 
unfriendly to the rights of the people, and unjuftly depreciated the 
Chriftian religion ; and to affure him ‘ that in the world of fpirits, 
all believe.’ And laflly, Crcely, Duchefs of York, does penance for 
her pride and ambition, by prefenting herfelf before Lady S. to give 
an unwilling teitimony to her uncommon merit, 

In all this, there is neither argument enough to carry much con- 
viction, nor wit enough to afford much entertainment. —Let this 
fhort outline of thefe Dialogues then {ufiice. 


MEDICAL, 

Art. 40. A Review of Dr. Lettfom’s Objervatians on Baron Dimf- 
dale’s Remarks refpecting Dr. Letifjom's Letter on General Inoculation, 
By the Hon, Baron T. Dimfdale. 8vo Pamphlet. Owen, &c. 
1779-6 
We took the liberty of declaring, with refpe& to the piece to 

which this is an anfwer, that the dilagreeable difpate between thefe 

imgenious doctors being now become entirely perfonal, we looked 
upon ourfelves as excufed trom entering at all into its merits. On 
this account, we only notify the publication of the prefent reply, for 
the information of thofe of our Readers who may be inclined to ex- 
amine both fides of the queftion. 

SERMON, 


A. 
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SERMON, , 

Preached in the Parifh Church of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, No. 
vember 22,1778. For the Benefit of the Charity Children of the 
faid Parifh. By Samuel Beazville, A.B. Minifter of the French 

Church in St. John Street in the faid Parifh. 8vo. Fry, &c. 

It is impoffible to read this plain and well-adapted fermon without 
heartily withing that the defign of its publication may be fully an- 
fwered, ‘There are fome inaccuracies in it, with refpec to ftyle, 
but thefe are well compenfated by the pious, grateful, and benevo- 
lent {pirit of the Preacher. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To thle REVIEWERS. 

'N the year 1776 came out a publication, entitled, ‘* Advice from 
I a Father to a Son, juft entered into the Army, and about to 
go abroad into Action; in Seven Letters.” Ido not remember ta 
have feen it taken notice of by you; and as they have great merit, 
both for the advice they inculcate, and the manner in which they 
are written, you would greatly oblige one of your Readers if you 
could inform him who was their Author, and whether they were 
written from a father toa fon in the circumftances therein mentioned, 

OXONIENSIS. 

*.° Oxonienfis will find an account of the tra&t which he fpeaks of, 
in our Catalogue for October, 1776, Art. 28. We commended the 
performance, but of the Writer we are entirely ignorant, 








A very fenfible Correfpondent, who figns D. D. has favoured us 
with a friendly admonition, on account of what he deems an illiberal 
and uncandid refle&tion on the courts of France and Spain: vid. 
our laft Appendix, p. 556, 557. ‘The Author of that Article, (one 
of our Foreign Correfpondents) not being in England, has no 
immediate opportunity of replying to what D. D. has objected againft 
the paflage in queftion ; nor do we pretend to juftify even the fmalleft 
appearance of /ocal prejudice or vulgar attachment.—But it is difficult, 
for a ** True-born Englifoman” to confine himfelf within the bounds 
of politenefs, when the machinations of thofe who are the avowed 
enemies of his country, are prefented to his obfervation.—If this 
apology is not deemed fufficient, we muft fubmit to the cenfure of 
the candid Public. 

tet Some juft remarks of this Correfpondent on National Perfidy, 
&c. will, probably, be, hereafter, adverted to: they are too good 
to be loft. 





We are much obliged by the letter figned Z. 2; but it came to 
hand too late for more partieular acknowledgement in this Month’s’ 
Review. It will, however, furnifh a paragraph for the laft page of 
our next Number, — 





The Canadian Freeholder, Vol. II. the Conclufon of our account of 
Dr. Prieitley’s Experiments and Obfervations, and The Modern Hiftory 
of Europe, will be inferted in our next. 
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